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HOT    SUMMER 

{continued) 


VOL.  II. 


CHAPTER   XII 

It  was  Eliza's  turn  to  read  her  father 
the  morning  Psalm.  She  hovered  on  the 
threshold  of  the  drawing-room  first  and  saw 
Old  John  sitting  there  ;  the  cool  airs  blew 
through  the  windows,  and  he  was  tranquilly 
reading. 

On  the  landing  was  Edward  standing  at 
his  bedroom  door,  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
and  a  frown  on  his  brow.  Circumstance 
was  an  ass  to  him,  and,  like  Balaam,  he 
had  no  further  wisdom  than  to  goad  it. 
Seeing  Eliza  he  came  forward  with  a  smile. 

"  Going  in  to  see  dad  ?  "  said  he.  "  Look 
here,  Eliza.     I  want  to  talk  to  dad." 

"  I  have  to  read  the  Psalm." 

"  All  right,  I'll  come  too.     I'll  talk  to  him 
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afterwards.  I  want  you  to  be  there  and  to 
hear  what  I  say.     Is  the  Psalm  long?" 

"  I  could  choose  '  The  Lord  is  my 
Shepherd.'  " 

"  Yes  ;  choose  that.  We've  only  a  short 
time.  I  don't  know  why  he  has  brought  old 
Armstrong  here.     I  must  see  father  first." 

Eliza  nodded.  They  approached  the  door 
together.  At  an  earlier  date  it  would  have 
pleased  her  to  be  in  any  confidence  with 
Edward ;  last  night's  event,  however,  had 
shaken  and  quickened  her  mind ;  she  had 
not  understood  it,  but  her  moral  feeling  was 
in  arms  against  it ;  and  it  had  left  her  this 
morning,  not  in  a  suspicious  but  in  an  open- 
eyed  frame.  She  hated  intrigue  with  all  the 
strength  of  her  candid  nature,  and  with  the 
peculiar  quality  of  her  intellect.  Something, 
she  hardly  knew  what,  set  her  now  on  her 
guard  ;  Edward  felt  provoked  at  the  quiet 
indifference  of  her  profile  as  she  turned  the 
handle.     He  wanted  an  enthusiastic  tool. 

"  Mind  you  listen,"  said  he,  plucking  her 
by  the  elbow. 

The   old    man,   wrapped  in  blankets  and 
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supported  by  pillows,  sat  in  an  invalid  chair 
by  the  open  window.  He  had  insisted  upon 
rising  from  his  bed.  The  Bible  and  Smiles's 
Self-Help  lay  on  the  table  by  his  side  as 
before. 

Eliza  came  to  the  window  and  touched  his 
forehead  with  her  lips. 

"  Shall  I  read  the  Psalm  ?  "  said  she. 

His  face  softened  at  her  voice. 

"  Shall  I  read  '  The  Lord  is  my  Shep- 
herd ? '     Edward  has  come  too." 

Edward  took  a  chair  a  little  in  the  back- 
ground, in  the  shadow  of  the  bed-curtain. 
Eliza,  opposite  her  father  by  the  window, 
with  the  light  on  her  hair  and  cheek,  read 
about  the  " green  pastures"  and  the  "still 
waters,"  and  the  soul  that  is  led.  The  old 
man  sat  motionless,  listening  ;  his  ear  loved 
the  fine  English,  his  memory  travelled  back 
on  the  sound  to  the  early  days  when  his 
mother,  a  woman  of  the  artisan  classes, 
traced  the  printed  lines  with  her  work- 
roughened  finger,  and  murmured  the  words 
to  him  as  one  croons  a  lullaby.  He  heard 
his  own  child's  voice  halt  after,  he  felt  the 
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texture  of  her  cotton  gown,  and  he  heard  the 
swing  of  the  pendulum  in  the  eight-day  clock, 
and  the  rolling  of  the  wooden  cradle  which 
she  rocked  with  her  foot. 

"/  shall  not  want,"  he  repeated,  when 
Eliza's  voice  ceased. 

Enclosed  though  it  might  be  by  hazy 
religious  emotion,  the  heart  of  the  promise 
held  a  more  definite  assurance  to  his  ear, 
and  his  mind  lifted  itself  unconsciously  on 
a  tidal  hope  that  the  value  of  mine  shares 
was  still  rising. 

A  vague  terror  of  circumstance  had 
haunted  him  all  his  life,  and  he  had  banked 
up  riches  and  slippery  deeds  against  it.  A 
similar  terror,  yet  a  meaner, — the  fear  lest 
the  biggest  share  should  not  fall  to  himself, — 
shook  Edward's  face  now  as  he  peered  round 
the  curtains  in  anxious  watchfulness.  From 
below  came  the  sound  of  an  opening  door : 
Old  John  might  even  now  be  mounting  the 
stairs,  and  his  presence  would  put  a  period 
to  the  opportunity.  The  cool  strong  face 
and  resolute  slow  manner  seemed  to  Edward 
to  threaten  his  personal  interests  more  than 
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anything  he  had  ever  met  with.  Once  more 
he  urged  the  ass  he  rode. 

"  Old  John  Armstrong  is  coming  to  see 
you,  father.  I  wanted  just  to  say  a  word 
before  you  see  him." 

"  Hey  ?  " 

"  I  want  you  just  to  carry  your  mind  back 
to  a  conversation  we  had  the  other  morning." 

He  paused.  The  face  by  the  window  had 
that  shut  impenetrable  look  he  dreaded. 

"  You  seemed  to  wish  me — in  the  case  of 
a  division  of  the  property  which  I  sincerely 
hope  is  far  distant — you  seemed  to  wish  me 
to  undertake  as  my  share,  and  of  course  my 
responsibility \  the  Sherman's  Reward  mines." 

There  was  no  response,  but  he  was  con- 
vinced from  certain  facial  signs  that  his  father 
heard. 

"  I  just  wanted  you  to  tell  me  again  clearly 
that  you  desired  me  to  take  the  Sherman's 
Reward  mines  in  New  South  Wales  as  my 
share." 

His  father's  hand  moved  faintly  over  the 
blankets.  The  foot  of  Old  John  was  even 
now  upon  the  stair. 
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"  Did  you  not  say,  father,"  urged  Balaam, 
' 'that  you  wished  me  to  have  the  mines — 
the  whole  of  the  Sherman's  Reward  mines 
— as  my  share  ?  " 

"  So  I  said." 

"  That  was  your  wish  as  regards  me  ?  " 

"  So  I  said." 

The  handle  of  the  door  turned,  and  Mrs. 
Armstrong  looking  in,  beckoned  to  Edward 
and  Eliza  to  withdraw. 

Old  John,  his  hands  linked  behind  him, 
walked  across  the  big  and  handsome  room, 
his  attention  quietly  bent  on  the  figure  by 
the  window.  Old  Sam's  eyes  started  wide- 
open  at  the  sound  of  his  cousin's  step,  and 
they  followed  him  in  speechless  emotion  as 
he  walked  through  the  room  and  took  a 
chair  by  the  window  opposite.  The  look 
was  of  that  suspended  alarm  which  human 
eyes  wear  when  the  situation  is  strange  and 
the  power  of  calculation  at  fault. 

Old  John  quietly  seated  himself  by  the 
window  opposite  his  cousin.  Neither  spoke  ; 
each  had  his  memory.  It  was  forty  years 
and  more  old  now,  but  it  lived  like   a  rat 
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still  at  the  bottom  of  Old  Sam's  heart,  and 
slumbered  like  a  passionate  grief  transfigured 
to  patience  in  Old  John's. 

The  deed  was  not  one  amenable  to  man's 
law,  or  even  to  the  scourge  of  public  opinion. 
It  had  the  quality  of  a  deeper  blackness.  It 
had  happened  in  the  early  thirties,  and  was 
described  in  the  press  at  the  time  as  an 
event  under  the  heading  of  "  The  Hare- 
barrow  Strike."  Old  John  had  in  his  room 
at  home  a  set  of  worn  and  faded  extracts 
from  the  Workman  s  Dawn  0  Day,  pasted  on 
cardboard  and  attached  to  his  wall  by  four 
small  nails ;  these  extracts  gave  the  bald 
recital  of  the  event ;  there  were  certain  gaps 
which  the  memories  of  the  two  cousins  sup- 
plied. According  to  the  press  account,  the 
collapse  of  the  perfectly  justified  and  well- 
planned  Harebarrow  manoeuvre  was  owing 
chiefly  to  some  information  having  been  in- 
explicably conveyed  to  the  police  beforehand ; 
the  result  had  been  a  seizure  of  two  of  the 
leaders  for  imprisonment  in  gaol,  violence 
from  the  disaffected  operatives,  and  blood- 
shed from  the  defenders  of  a  certain  mill. 
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But  the  thing  which  was  not  recorded  in  the 
extracts  mouldering  on  "  Union  John's"  bed- 
room walls,  was  what  burned  most  in  the 
memory.  When  "  Union  John"  came  out 
of  gaol,  and  walked  through  the  Clough  of 
Harebarrow  for  the  last  time  on  his  way  into 
exile  from  the  village,  he  learned  that  his 
cousin  and  trusted  associate  had  been  pro- 
moted by  the  distant  kinsman,  the  detested 
and  unjust  master,  and  was  fairly  on  the  way 
to  a  probable  partnership.  More  than  forty 
years  lay  between  the  poignant  agony  of  that 
moment  and  this. 

"  You're  changed,  John,"  said  old  Mr. 
Armstrong,  when  he  had  moistened  his  lips 
once  or  twice  and  gazed  into  the  mild,  steady 
eyes  before  him,  as  he  never  could  into 
Edward's ;   "  now,  I  doubt  I'm  done." 

John  passed  his  hand  slowly  over  his 
mouth  and  chin,  and  said  nothing. 

"  How's  the  Grand  National  going  now  ? " 
asked  Sam  presently. 

"  It  perished,"  returned  John,  "  towards 
the  end  of  '34." 

"  Dead,  is  it  ?  "     He  knew  it.      It  was  old, 
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old  news,  which  he  had  heard  forty  years 
back  and  more.  But  then,  he  had  never 
heard  it  from  Sam's  lips.  It  sounded  some- 
thing new  from  them,  and  he  spoke  quite 
briskly.     Again,  John  had  nothing  to  add. 

"  You  remember  old  Theophilus  ?  "  jerked 
out  Old  Sam  once  more,  after  the  pause. 

"  I  had  to  deal  in  his  'Tommy'  shop  too 
long  not  to  have  a  lively  recollection  of  him," 
said  John  dryly. 

"  He  was  the  father  of  lies,"  said  Sam. 

"So  you  think  so  now?"  said  John 
gently. 

Old  Sam — his  white  hair  on  the  fine  white 
pillow — slowly  inclined  his  head.  The  years 
lay  before  him  as  a  map. 

"  It's  a  queer  thought — at  times,"  said  he, 
"  the  road  one  might  have  gone  by  and 
missed." 

"Just  so,"  said  John. 

"  It's  a  queer  sort  of  notion  what  would 
have  happened  if  we'd  decided  on  some 
other  plan  than  the  one  we  took." 

"  That's  so,  Sam." 

"  Blest  if  I  can  get  a  bit  of  comfortable 
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sleep  without  my  mind  setting  off  of  itself 
and  creeping  back  to  that  particular  corner. 
And  yet  I've  prospered." 

He  waved  his  hand  round  to  indicate  the 
handsome  room. 

"You've  got  it  in  mahogany  ?  Yes,"  said 
Old  John. 

"  And  mine  shares,  and  railway  stock,  and 
land,  and  what  not !  " 

"Yes." 

"And  a  position  in  the  county,"  he  added, 
quoting  from  Edward. 

"Aye.  Thou  wed  owd  Theophilus'  lass 
o'  Harebarrow  Clough,"  said  John,  with  a 
gentle  smile  of  humour,  and  taking  the 
vernacular  to  salve  the  offence. 

"How's  that  fellow  Rayner  now?"  asked 
Sam,  presently  changing  the  topic. 

"  Rayner  ?  Didn't  he  go  out  like  a  puff 
of  smoke  at  last  ?  "  returned  John. 

"Well,  I  think  he  did.  He  was  a  chap  to 
be  up  and  down  again  like  a  rocket.  He'd 
used  to  sell  us  a  tub  or  two  of  oil  for  the 
Harebarrow  Clough  mills,  and  was  glad  to 
take  our  credit  for  a  five-pound  note.     And 
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then    he    got   up    that    big    cotton    corner. 
Recollect  it,  John  ? " 

"  I  was  out  of  cotton  then,  you  know." 

11  Still  he  did — set  'change  on  a  flare,  and 
strutted  about  for  a  bit  like  a  cock  on  a 
dunghill.  He  made  a  million  of  money. 
He  was  in  everybody's  mouth.  And  then 
he  must  needs  go  and  try  it  on  again,  and 
miscalculate.  Oil-tubs  and  five-pound  debts 
even  were  too  big  for  him  after  that." 

"A  cock  on  a  dunghill — that's  so." 

"  He  was  a  warning  to  me,  John,"  said 
Old  Sam,  shaking  his  head;  "and  yet  I've 
gone  safe.     I've  gone  safe." 

"Yes,"  said  Old  John. 

"I've  been  no  speculator  like  Rayner. 
I've  only  dabbled  in  speculation  once.  It 
was  in  '62.     You'll  mind  that  year,  John  ?  " 

"  Mind  it  ?     I  do  so.     The  famine  year." 

Old  Sam  chuckled  faintly  from  the  blankets. 

"  So  they  called  it.  Why  !  there  was  more 
cotton  in  the  market  those  famine  years  than 
ever  at  any  time  before  or  since.  I'd  ought 
to  know." 

Again  the  old  fellow  faintly  chuckled. 
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"Well?"  said  John. 

"There  was  Tom  Ramsbottom — recollect 
Tom,  with  his  long  crooked  nose  ? — once  he 
got  hold  of  his  cotton  he  was  like  a  dog  with 
a  bone.  Couldn't  let  it  go.  He  over- 
reached himself  and  lost.  But  I  didn't. 
Mine  prospered.  I  sold  at  the  very  top  of 
the  market.  It  was  Billy  Pilkington  that 
bought  the  bulk  of  the  bales  for  export, — 
the  rest  went  to  Samuels  and  Willens.  They 
got  off  with  a  moderate  loss.  But  Billy,  he 
held  on.     You  recollect  Billy  ?  " 

"A  man  with  a  little  flat  head  and  a  pair 
of  eyes  wide  apart,  and  a  habit  of  sniffin'  and 
wagglin'  his  head,  and  looking  to  and  fro 
like  a  dog  in  search  of  garbage  ?  Aye.  I 
mind  him." 

"That'll  be  him.  Well,  he  bought  the 
bulk  of  the  cotton,  and  he  held  on  too  long. 
Not  but  what  he'd  a  tidy  bit  of  money  left. 
But  they  kept  him  at  home  after  that,  and 
just  let  him  have  a  shilling  or  two  in  his 
pockets  to  get  drunk  on  ;  and  they  kept  him 
clean,  and  gave  him  good  clothes,  and  let 
him  hand  the  plate  round   in   church   on  a 
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Sunday.  He  seemed  content  enough  for  a 
time.  They  brought  the  railway  past  his 
place  not  so  long  after.  That  was  a  grand 
affair  to  Billy.  He'd  used  to  go  down  to  the 
bit  of  a  station  at  Bowker  Bank  to  watch  the 
morning  train  off,  and  he'd  shake  his  stick  at 
it,  and  say  '  Hurra ! '  and  cry.  Oh,  he  was 
very  content,  was  Billy,  till  his  mind  took 
worse  ways,  and  the  drink  did  the  rest. 
Then  he  got  that  maggot  into  his  brain 
about  silver.  Thought  there  wasn't  change 
enough  in  all  England  to  meet  his  liabilities. 
And  he'd  run  about  sniffing  and  waggling 
his  head,  and  searching  and  begging  for  six- 
pence here  and  sixpence  there.  He  always 
asked  for  sixpence.  They  found  scores  and 
scores  of  sixpences  in  his  pockets  when  he 
died  of  stroke  of  a  sudden.  He'd  beg  of 
anybody  at  last — tradespeople  and  all." 

44  That  was  the  man  that  bought  your 
cotton,  was  it  ?  " 

"Yes,  it  was  Billy.  If  I'd  held  on  I'd 
maybe  have  been  like  him.  But  I  made  a 
fine  thing  out  of  it." 

Old  Sam  sighed  again. 
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"It  left  me  with  a  touch  of  palsy  in  my 
hand,"  he  added. 

John  had  his  hand  over  his  eyes ;  his 
heart  in  its  day  had  wept  tears  of  blood  at 
Sam's  desertion.  From  the  rich  man,  amidst 
his  fine  pillows  and  handsome  curtains,  a 
second  thin  weak  sigh  escaped  after  the 
silence ;  it  breathed  the  burden  of  woful 
years,  a  sound  of  the  ghostly  enemy  rather 
than  of  the  common  earthly  griefs  of  anxious 
poverty,  and  the  struggle  that  is  laid  on 
man,  and  sickness,  and  the  loss  of  friends. 
Woe  to  those  who,  to  escape  the  common 
ill,  put  on  the  burden  of  the  ghostly  enemy, 
and  the  fetters  with  which  he  binds ! 

"  Thou  may  speak,  Sam,"  said  Old  John, 
softly  answering  the  eloquence  of  the 
sigh. 

"  You've  a  good  heart  to  me  ?"  asked  Old 
Sam  feebly. 

"  Yes— yes,  lad  !     That's  so." 

"  I  doubt  I've  missed  it  here  and  there, 
John.      I'm  troubled  in  my  mind." 

John  bent  his  head  lower,  and  speechlessly 
gave  his  cousin  to  feel  that  he  listened. 
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"  I'm  confused  at  times,  and  think  that  old 
Theophilus  is  alive." 

"  He  died  twenty  years  back,  Sam." 

"  And  if  he'd  died  twenty  years  before, 
I'd  maybe  have  been  happier.  There's 
a  sight  of  fear  and  anxiety  when  a  man's 
rich." 

"That's  so,  maybe." 

"  I've  the  fear  of  leaving  division  and  rage 
behind,  and  murmuring  children." 

"  You've  made  your  will,  Sam  ?  " 

"  Lean  forward,  John.  Is  Edward  there  ? 
No.  I've  made  it  right  now.  It's  what  I 
want.  But  I'm  confused.  One  day  I  saw 
that  lad  busy  in  his  room,  his  lips  mutter- 
ing figures,  and  his  brow  too  inward  on 
his  own  thought  to  note  me.  \  Say  two 
hundred  thousand,  and  divide  by  fare. — no, 
four,'  says  he.  I'd  ever  been  chary  of 
trusting  my  own:  I'd  ever  kept  my  lips 
locked  on  my  affairs.  And  I  knew  what  he 
was  at.  It  went  like  a  sword  to  my  heart, 
already  sore  with  the  world's  combat,  and 
heaping  up    riches.     The    lad  was    dividing 

my  property  while  life  was  still  hale  in  me. 
vol.  11.  c 
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And  when  he  was  gone,  I  slipped  in  and 
took  the  paper  he'd  scribbled  his  make- 
believe  figures  on  ;  and  I  saw  a  fool's  brain 
and  a  spendthrift's,  and  a  heartless  lad's,  that 
says  of  his  father,  'It  is  a  gift,'  and  counts 
his  mother  and  sisters  as  robbers  from  him- 
self, and  a  brother  as  a  diminisher  of  his  own 
fortune.  And  the  old  fear  ran  like  a  rat 
through  my  mind,  for  I  thought  I  saw  old 
Theophilus  again.  And  I  sent  for  a  man  I 
can  trust,  and  opened  my  wish  to  him.  And 
I  made  a  new  will." 

"It's  a  sore  fear  for  a  man  on  his  death- 
bed," said  John. 

"Aye!  and  I  doubt — I'm  afraid  of  betraying 
myself  again.  My  lad  Edward  was  the  apple 
of  my  eye.  I  see  him  still  a  mite  in  a  white 
frock  and  pinny  with  a  yellow  curl  on  top  his 
head  toddling  to  his  mother's  arms — her  as 
died,  John,  I  mean.  And  my  heart  goes 
weak " 

He  fixed  his  eyes  mournfully  on  the  garden 
landscape,  a  look  of  confusion  and  perplexity 
harassed  his  face,  and  the  thin  tormented 
sigh  escaped  him  again. 
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"  An  apple  of  Sodom,  John,"  murmured 
he ;  "  it's  a  burden.  I  doubt  I'm  leaving 
treachery,  and  strife,  and  division,  and  the 
melting  away  of  money  behind  me.  And 
I  doubt " 

His  mind  searching  within  himself  after 
one  strong,  clear  deed,  could  not  assure  itself 
that  somehow  he  had  not  betrayed  his  own 
intention  to  be  just ;  the  smile  of  old  Theo- 
philus  caught  his  memory  in  hate  and  dread  ; 
he  made  an  effort  to  recall  his  own  action,  to 
assure  himself  of  straight,  firm  dealing  ;  but 
his  mind  tottered  and  failed  ;  the  thin  tor- 
mented sigh  escaped  him  again  and  he  closed 
his  eyes.  He  was  ever  a  man  with  a  forked 
road  in  his  mind. 

Old  John  rose  hastily  from  his  seat  and 
leaned  over  him  ;  he  saw  a  shadow  on  the 
face  that  was  unlike  anything  belonging  to 
life.  And  in  his  own  heart  was  a  yearning 
affection  that  no  memory  of  betrayal,  no 
division  of  years  could  uproot.  He  took  the 
thin  worn  hand  tenderly  in  his  own  and  spoke 
to  the  fading  sense  of  the  ear  in  the  old 
vernacular. 
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"Sam,  lad!"  cried  he;  "it's  John,  thou 
knows.     John  is  with  thee  !  " 

The  lids  faintly  moved  and  a  gleam  of  joy 
shone  dimly  between  them. 

"Aye,  John  lad!"  said  Old  Sam;  "I'm 
very  fain." 

Next  morning  the  old  man  passed  gently 
away. 


CHAPTER   XIII 

"  The  Court  "  was  a  house  of  decorous 
mourning,  the  simple  figure  of  undivided 
grief  being  that  of  Old  John. 

Mrs.  Armstrong,  cold,  impressive,  draped 
in  heavy  weeds,  seemed  acting  a  part  in  a 
solemn  drama.  Aunt  Caroline,  elegantly- 
black,  moved  in  mourning  under  protest. 

"Why,"  she  asked  of  Mr.  Dixon,  who, 
ceremonious  to  his  finger-tips,  was  present 
out  of  courtesy,  "  cannot  we  return  to  sim- 
plicity in  these  days  ?  A  wicker  basket 
carried  cheerfully  to  the  grave,  or  subjected 
to  the  sanitary  process  of  the  furnace,  an 
indifferent  demeanour  in  face  of  the  inevitable 
and  natural — such  is  my  ideal." 

At  the  open  grave,  attention  to  the  service 
and  the  occasion  could  not  entirely  prevail 
with  Edward  against  his  habit  of  casting  up 
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sums.  His  fancy  caught  away  from  the  finish 
of  life  in  this  "  earth  to  earth "  ceremony, 
sent  him  in  imagination  swaggering  with  a 
bit  of  careless  information  to  an  admiring 
acquaintance. 

"  My  father  s  fortune  totted  up  to  a  cool 
two  hundred  thousand,  you  know.  We  didn't 
live  up  to  it,  I  allow.  But  ostentation  wasn't 
old  dad's  form." 

Meanwhile  every  moment  brought  him 
nearer  the  ambush  where  lay  brutal  reality 
with  its  rapier  point. 

The  will  of  the  late  Samuel  Armstrong 
proved  when  read  to  be  simple.  Norman 
Dayntree  was  left  sole  executor  of  his  fortune, 
and,  subject  to  a  small  complimentary  legacy 
to  himself,  the  whole  was  to  be  divided  be- 
tween Isabella,  wife  to  Samuel  Armstrong, 
and  Edward,  Gilbert,  Eliza,  and  Sylvia, 
children  of  the  same,  according  as  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  executor  should  dictate  ;  nor 
were  the  persons  interested  to  have  power  to 
dispute  his  ruling.  By  such  an  eccentric 
testament  had  the  old  man  thought  to  put  a 
period  to  the  inherent  tendency   of  human 
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nature  to  fight  over  booty.  The  fortune 
when  realized  would  probably  mount  up  to 
eighty  thousand  pounds. 

"  Your  father,  Mr.  Edward,"  said  the  law- 
yer in  reply  to  his  incoherent  exclamations, 
"  never,  that  I  know  of,  claimed  to  be  an 
extraordinarily  rich  man." 

The  bitterness  of  the  observation  lay  in  its 
truth. 

Not  many  days  later,  Eliza  found  herself 
listening  to  the  tutoring  of  Edward  as  she 
unwillingly  accompanied  him  in  the  direction 
of  the  Manor  House. 

"  Now,  Eliza,"  ran  the  warning,  "  you 
have  got  to  collect  your  senses.  This  is  an 
extremely  important  matter.  It  touches  the 
good  of  the  family." 

Eliza's  mouth  was  ominously  set.  It  ex- 
asperated Edward  beyond  words  that  her 
face  refused  to  spring  any  eager  looks  of 
sacrifice  by  which  to  meet  his  demands.  The 
days  between  their  father's  funeral  and  this 
walk  had  not  been  pleasant  to  any  of  them  ; 
there  had  been  sensitive  tears  from  Sylvia, 
whispered  conclaves  between  her  step-mother 
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and  aunt,  and  scowls  between  the  two 
brothers.  Eliza  had  kept  as  far  as  possible 
aloof  and  silent ;  her  occasion  for  trouble  was 
peculiarly  her  own,  and  extinguished  lesser 
details.  In  other  matters  besides  this  of  the 
family  property,  her  judgment  was  feeling 
its  way  towards  emancipation  and  efficiency. 

Norman  received  his  guests  in  his  study. 
His  own  position  was  eminently  distasteful  to 
himself,  but  Constantia's  wish  upheld  him.  It 
was  a  cool  and  pleasant  room  into  which  the 
brother  and  sister  entered,  and  Mr.  Dayn- 
tree's  courteous  though  reticent  demeanour 
convinced  Edward  that  suavity,  not  bluster, 
was  his  cue.  It  was,  however,  little  to  his 
mind  to  find  that  Mr.  Dayntree  was  not 
alone.  Upon  their  entering  the  room,  a 
young  man  came  forward  and  shook  hands 
cordially  with  Eliza.  He  had  been  sitting 
in  a  retired  corner  and  had  a  book  in  his 
hand.  Edward  recognized  him  as  the  "  work- 
man "  whom  he  had  met  in  old  John  Arm- 
strong's company. 

"  Ah,  Evan !  You  are  there  to  be  sure," 
exclaimed  Norman  with  satisfaction  ;  "  these 
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are  Armstrong's  young  cousins.  My  relative," 
he  continued,  distributing  his  words  between 
Eliza  and  Edward,  "  has  been  residing  in  the 
same  town  with  Mr.  John  Armstrong  and  has 
found  a  valued  friend  in  him.  No,  Evan ! 
Don't  go  ;  sit  down." 

The  tones  of  the  last  words  were  insistent. 
Evan  turned  and  re-seated  himself  by  a 
corner  window  and  re-opened  his  book. 

To  make  a  plausible  and  telling  speech 
was  not  difficult  to  Edward.  He  began  by 
stating  that  his  father  had  desired  to  keep  up 
the  family  name  by  handing  to  one  of  their 
number — to  himself,  in  short,  as  natural  pro- 
tector— enough  to  carry  on  a  general  home, 
such  a  place  for  example  as  "  The  Court,"  to 
which  they  could  point  as  evidence  of  position 
and  union.  He  was  sure  not  only  of  what 
his  father's  wishes  were  in  the  matter,  but 
also  of  the  extent  to  which  he  desired  to 
endow  him  ;  since  shortly  before  his  death 
his  father  had  informed  him  that  the  whole 
of  the  Sherman's  Reward  mines  (the  value 
of  which  he  might  say  he  was  ignorant  of) 
were  designed  for  him  for  this  purpose. 
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In  this  plausible  manner,  truth  interwoven 
with  falsehood,  Edward  came  at  his  request. 
Norman  listened  quietly.  How  far  Edward 
believed  in  his  own  word-spinning  is  a  nice 
but  insoluble  question  ;  probably  he  was  his 
own  first  dupe,  for  a  mind  is  usually 
thoroughly  tainted  by  its  own  sophistry 
before  it  attempts  to  spread  the  disease  to 
another.  Norman,  however,  was  not  likely 
to  be  detained  by  such  arguments  when  the 
broad  issue  was  evident. 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  said  he,  not  without  a 
twinkle  in  his  eyes;  "this  is  all  very  well. 
But  how  should  I  be  fulfilling  my  office  to 
the  remainder  of  the  family  if  I  began  by 
handing  to  a  single  member  a  portion  of  the 
property  which  I  have  just  proved  as  valuing 
fully  one-half  of  the  whole  ?  " 

Then  his  father  had  spoken  truth  !  Edward 
breathed  a  sigh  of  relief ;  his  next  step  was 
to  call  upon  Eliza  for  her  evidence.  Here, 
however,  ensued  a  scene  in  the  last  degree 
unexpected.  Eliza,  who  had  listened  with 
downcast  lids,  when  she  found  herself  referred 
to  was  at  a  loss  only  because  of  the  excess  of 
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penetration  with  which  she  read  the  event. 
Norman,  turning  his  head  courteously  when 
Edward  demanded  her  speech,  knew  not 
whether  to  smile  or  to  become  graver  when 
he  saw  himself  confronted  by  an  eye  of  fire. 

"  I  am  asked — did  my  father  give  Edward 
the  mine  shares  ?  Well,  Mr.  Dayntree,"  said 
she  with  vigorous  decision,  "  I  suppose  the 
bare  letter  of  the  thing  is  as  he  says.  I 
heard  my  brother  harry  my  father  on  his 
death-bed  with  a  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  he  had  given  him  the  mines,  the  whole 
mines,  as  his  share.  And  my  father  answered 
twice  over:  'So  I  said — so  I  said.'  That 
is  all  that  passed  in  my  hearing.  Edward, 
whether  Mr.  Dayntree  will  give  you  the 
mines  I  do  not  know,  and  I  am  sure  that  I 
do  not  care.  But  this  I  am  convinced  of : — if 
you  get  them  they  will  not  do  you  any  good. 
Don't  you  see  that  you  will  never  succeed — 
never,  never  ?  Your  plan  is  false  words,  and 
again  false  words,  and  always  false  words. 
Everything  you  do  and  touch  breaks  off 
short  at  false  words.  There  are  no  true 
deeds  ;    you   are  nothing  but  a  bad    dream, 
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and  like  a  bad  dream  people  will  put  you 
from  them.  You  seek  yourself,  you  do 
nothing  that  can  by  any  possibility  hold." 

She  shook  out  her  deliberated  judgment  in 
an  astonishing  jumble  ;  her  tactics  were  con- 
fused, her  speech  sounded  far  from  the  mark. 

"  Good  Lord ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Dayntree, 
leaning  back  in  his  chair,  while  Edward, 
beside  himself  with  amazement,  stared  at  the 
white  face,  the  flashing  eyes,  the  inspired 
posture,  and  heard  the  incredible  echoes  of 
the  denunciation  against  himself. 

Evan's  book  shut  with  a  snap  as  the  girl 
sank  back  to  her  seat  after  the  outburst.  In 
an  instant  he  was  by  her  side,  and  stooping 
low  so  as  to  bring  the  command  of  his  kind 
brown  eyes  to  her  aid,  lightly  touched  her 
hand.  She  found  herself — hardly  knowing 
how  it  happened — invited  from  the  room  and 
that  without  ignominy ;  and  almost  before  she 
had  understood  his  intention  he  had  led  her 
across  the  hall,  and  they  were  standing  by 
the  door  of  the  drawing-room. 

"Constantia  is  in  here,"  said  he;  " won't 
you  like  to  see  her  ? " 
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How  little  he  apprehended  the  situation ! 
He  was  but  thrusting  her  upon  a  new 
dilemma.  She  shrank  back,  casting  a  nervous 
beseeching  glance  towards  him. 

"  I  am  not  fit,"  she  murmured  confusedly. 

"  Oh,  yes !  won't  it  be  best  ? "  said  he 
persuasively. 

Eliza  hesitated.  Her  knowledge  stood  out 
as  something  strong  and  black  that  over- 
powered every  other  idea  ;  her  mind  seemed 
like  a  rocking  boat  in  its  perplexity. 

"  Come  now  !  "  said  he  kindly.  "  I  feel 
sure  in  bringing  you  to  Constantia  I  have 
done  the  best  for  you/'  His  fingers  still 
rested  on  the  handle. 

"  Very  well,"  said  Eliza  gloomily.  "You 
can  open.      But  if  I  go  in  I  shall  regret  it." 

The  handle  turned  and  the  door  closed 
upon  her  and  her  vague  words  and  confusion. 
Constantia  came  forward  in  her  most  affec- 
tionate manner.  Her  maternal  feeling  was 
moved  by  the  aspect  of  the  girl  in  her  mourn- 
ing and  with  her  strange  distracted  air.  Eliza 
began  to  shiver  and  tremble  when  she  felt 
her  friend's  hands  laid  upon  her  ;  a  kind  of 
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weakness  seized  her ;  the  prevision  so 
common  to  her  showed  the  event  of  this 
meeting  in  disaster.  The  direct  road  of  sheer 
right-doing,  unrelieved,  unsoftened  by  those 
tender  undulations  and  windings  which  su- 
preme discretion  creates,  was  the  only  one 
possible  to  her  ignorance. 

"  Did  you  know  that  I  called,  Eliza  ?  I 
have  thought  of  you  so  much.  Why  did  you 
not  come  before  ?  " 

Constantia's  kindness  merely  made  that 
overclouding  thought  the  heavier.  She  said 
nothing,  but  accompanying  her  friend  across 
the  room,  sat  down  as  directed. 

"  Are  you  here  alone  ?  I  thought  I  heard 
voices." 

"  I  am  not  alone.  Edward  is  here. 
Constantia,  all  life  is  broken  up.  I  thought 
it  a  hard  thing  to  be  alive  before.  But  now 
there  is  nothing  to  believe  in." 

"  Dear !  you  have  lost  your  father."  She 
marvelled  a  little  that  the  passing  of  old  Mr. 
Armstrong  should  leave  such  a  sense  of 
wreck  in  his  daughter's  mind. 

"  That   is   bad  : — but    not   so   bad.     One 
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expects  to  lose  one's  father.  It  is  the  unex- 
pected— the  startling  in  life  that  is  so  bad." 

"You  have  found — perhaps  under  the 
altered  circumstances " 

Constantia  with  her  mind  on  Edward 
sympathized  but  hesitated. 

"  Yes,"  said  Eliza.  "  I  have  read  Edward 
through  and  through.  There  is  no  one  in 
this  world  upon  whom  I  can  rely." 

"  Surely  !  "  said  Constantia.  Her  thought 
reverted  to  the  strong  ally  she  had  secured 
for  the  girl  in  her  own  husband. 

"  I  see  too  much,"  said  Eliza  stupidly. 

"  Eliza  dear !  Norman  is  left  executor,  I 
know.  I  am  sure  that  in  your  and  Sylvia's 
case  he  will  act  almost  as  guardian  should  you 
wish  it.  You  are  both  so  young.  I  am  sure 
he  will  do  anything.  Do  come  to  him  if  you 
are  in  trouble." 

Eliza  shook  her  head  with  a  shudder. 
Constantia  patted  her  hand. 

"  You  have  not  quarrelled  with  him 
already  ?  "  said  she,  smiling  at  the  notion  that 
one  so  strong  as  Norman  should  resent  the 
irritable  humours  of  a  girl. 
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Two  slow  tears  rolled  down  Eliza's  cheeks. 
The  smile  of  Constantia  in  face  of  her  know- 
ledge was  frightful.  Not  the  least  part  of 
her  anguish  was  the  feeling  that  the  knowledge 
was  in  itself  a  kind  of  injury  to  Constantia. 
And  yet  so  incomplete  was  the  working  of 
her  mind,  so  great  her  girlish  ignorance,  that 
she  did  not  grasp  the  precise  nature  of  the 
facts  she  had  discovered,  nor  the  full  signifi- 
cance of  them  to  Norman's  wife. 

"  Come,  tell  me,"  said  Constantia. 

Eliza  turned  her  sorrowful  eyes  on  her 
friend. 

"Must  I  do  so?" 

"  Why  !  of  course  if  it  will  ease  you." 

"  I  must  tell  you,  but  not  because  it  will 
ease  me.  It  is  as  though  I  was  going  to 
strike  you.  The  most  dreadful  part  of  all 
is  that  Mr.  Dayntree  has  been  left  executor. 
For  you  see  I  do  not — cannot " 

She  broke  off  with  a  wild  look  ;  she  caught 
Constantia's  proud  amused  smile.  It  shook 
words  from  her ;  and  in  her  attempt  to  soften 
the  blow  to  her  friend  she  threw  forward  the 
least  part  of  the  matter — the  injury  to  herself. 
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"Why  does  he  rob  me  of  Rosalie?"  she 
asked. 

And  by  that  "  robbery "  she  meant  the 
spiritual  loss — the  filching  of  her  friend's 
allegiance  from  the  same  sense  of  right  and 
wrong  as  hers.  But  Constantia  drew  back 
with  a  pained  repulsing  look. 

"  Eliza !  what  can  be  the  matter  with  you  ?  " 
cried  she,  reading  in  the  words  nothing  but 
the  suggestion  of  evil  jealous  feeling  which 
certainly  lay  upon  the  surface. 

"  Grief  is  the  matter  with  me,"  said  Eliza  ; 
"  fear  too.  I  don't  understand.  Why  does 
Mr.  Dayntree  meet  Rosalie  secretly  at 
nights  ?  Why  does  he  tell  you  he  is  coming 
to  us,  and  then  go  there  ?     Why " 

It  was  simply  consistent  with  human 
nature  that  the  injured  wife  should  strike 
first  at  the  girl  who  was  doing  her  best  to 
save  her.  Nothing  was  said,  but  Eliza  broke 
off.  The  very  atmosphere  of  the  room  was 
full  of  warning.  She  had  not  looked,  yet 
knew  that  Constantia  had  moved ;  and  raising 
her  eyes  from  her  own  concentrated  sense 
of  adverse  things  in  a  sunless  world,    now 

VOL.  II.  d 
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glanced  towards  her.  Constantia  was  standing 
by  the  mantelpiece,  her  face  averted  and  yet 
partially  visible.  Eliza  with  her  swift  sight 
read  it  only  too  clearly.  There  was  no  need 
of  words.  Constantia's  mind  had  wholly 
rejected  the  warning,  had  never  even  been 
touched  by  it ;  the  arrow  had  returned  upon 
herself;  she  was  not  the  least  believed. 

"  Oh,  Eliza,"  murmured  Constantia  faintly  ; 
"  I  am  inexpressibly  shocked.  I  could  not 
have  believed  you  had  so  much  wickedness 
in  you." 

"  I — I — meant  to  warn  you,"  faltered  the 
girl,  struck  to  the  heart  by  Constantia's 
irreconcilable  demeanour;  c'be  warned.  I 
am  sure  that  something  is  wrong." 

"  Don't — dorit  say  a  word  more.  I  am 
not  able  to  bear  the  sight  and  hearing  of 
such  wickedness.  Nothing  but  my  own 
senses  would  have  brought  me  to  believe  it 
of  you.  I  am  sorry.  But — you — you — had 
better  go." 

The  girl  rose  and  looked  penetratingly  at 
the  figure  of  her  friend.  Not  a  falter  of 
doubt  ran  through  Constantia's  mind,  and  her 
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bearing  and  partially  averted  face  were 
written  all  over  with  evidences  of  her  mental 
attitude  ;  but  then  neither  was  there  a  trace 
of  the  culprit  in  Eliza's  manner.  She  merely 
breathed  a  deep  sigh  and  left  as  she  was 
directed. 

Nothing  can  play  the  part  of  unjust  judge 
so  well  as  personal  affection  and  family  pride. 
But  indeed  it  had  been  a  poor  tribute  to 
Constantia's  capacity  for  faithful  and  trustful 
love — and  the  capacity  for  trust  demands 
qualities  no  less  strenuous  than  faithfulness — 
to  have  listened  to  the  warning  conveyed 
to  her  at  once.  Ready  belief  would  have 
been  treachery.  Our  virtues  at  the  best  are 
hedged  by  imperfection,  and  love  itself  has 
need  of  its  own  partiality  and  extravagance 
to  shelter  it  from  its  reverses.  Nor  could 
an  after-knowledge  that  Eliza's  warning, 
promptly  accepted,  might  have  saved  them 
all  from  the  chiefest  part  of  the  disaster, 
have  made  her  regret  her  first  passion  of 
proud,  unquestioning,  clear-eyed  trust.  We 
are  but  able  to  throw  into  the  moment  the 
best  we  are  momentarily  capable  of ;  and  it  is 
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as  we  grow  in  the  sad  wisdom  and  experience 
of  life  that  we  come  to  see  that  even  our 
virtues  and  truest  affections  play  a  double 
part  in  this  mingled  and  melancholy  drama 
of  existence. 

Meanwhile  Eliza  had  left  the  house.  She 
had  no  heart  to  encourage  herself  by  any 
reference  to  the  purity  of  her  motives ;  but 
her  intellect  steadily  refused  to  resign  its 
hold  on  facts.  This  faithfulness  to  her  own 
conclusions  gave  the  touch  of  grandeur  to 
a  character  which  might  otherwise,  through 
misfortune,  self-distrust,  and  over-affection- 
ateness,  have  sunk  into  prostration  and  weak- 
ness. As  it  was  she  went  out  into  a  still  more 
darkened  world — a  world  full  of  the  loss  of 
friends — carrying  her  own  burden  and  uncon- 
victed by  her  own  judgment  of  any  of  the 
things  with  which  Constantia  charged  her. 
But  it  was  appalling  to  be  so  charged.  How 
black  was  that  wrong  which  could  set  the 
whole  world  thus  in  discord  and  shut  the 
hearts  of  friends  one  against  another ! 

She  turned  automatically  towards  the 
shrubbery,  and  walking  as  does  one  who  is 
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brain-benumbed,  plunged  amongst  the  larches 
and  fir  trees  with  the  instinct  of  the  wounded 
creature  after  hiding.  Suddenly  she  felt  her 
limbs  give  way  under  her,  and  stumbling  up 
against  a  pine  tree  slid  to  the  ground  and 
leaned    her   head    against   the   trunk.     She 

o 

might  here  have  surrendered  herself  to  the 
suppressed  sobs  which  fought  in  her  breast, 
but  that  a  step  in  the  underwood  warned  her 
to  stillness.  Out  of  that  underwood — strange 
sweet  surprise  after  disaster — stepped  Evan 
Dayntree.  He  came  and  stood  before  her, 
plucking  shyly  at  the  bark  of  a  fir  tree  near, 
and  looking  at  her  with  whimsical  kindness. 
Why  had  he  followed  her  ?  She  was  too 
wretched  for  a  talk.  And  yet  her  glance 
clung  to  the  kind  brown  eyes  and  hung  on 
the  queer  strong  face.  He  flung  himself 
suddenly  on  the  ground  beside  her.  The 
young  fellow's  manhood  had  been  deeply 
stirred  by  the  sight  of  her  distress.  It  needed 
but  the  signs  of  trouble  anywhere  to  call  up 
a  force  of  tenderness  and  loyal  friendliness 
within  him  which  nothing  would  shake.  He 
pushed  a  leaf  towards  her  on  which  he  had 
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caught  a  red  spider,  and  it  ran  from  his  brown 
hand  over  Eliza's  dress. 

"  I  say,"  he  said  half-laughingly,  while  Eliza 
stared  at  the  dancing  spider,  "  you  have  a 
tongue  !  You  must  be  descended  straight 
from  the  Saga  heroines.  What  makes  you 
think  of  such  things  ?  Why  !  you'll  whirl 
us  all  to  limbo  and  think  nothing  of  it ! 
Lord  help  me — if  ever  you  slang  me  that 
way ! 


CHAPTER  XIV 

Providence  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn 
lamb  ;  the  very  hour  that  broke  Eliza's  friend- 
ship with  Constantia,  brought  the  renewed 
gift  of  Evan's. 

At  first  she  was  hardly  conscious  that  any- 
thing of  the  kind  was  drawing  near  ;  she  was 
too  little  accustomed  to  attract  to  suppose 
that  such  an  one  as  Evan  was  interested  in 
her,  but  by  natural  degrees  meetings  between 
the  pair  became  frequent,  and  an  intimacy 
was  fallen  into  before  either  was  aware. 
Thus  in  the  thorny  wilderness  sprang  up  a 
rose-garden  of  love.  The  bickerings  at  home 
began  to  fall  on  a  deaf  ear  ;  she  could  escape 
from  the  family  circle  of  disputants  into  a 
story  of  her  own. 

The  pine-wood  to  which  he  had  first  fol- 
lowed her  was  the  chosen  meeting-place.   H  ere 
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Evan,  after  an  active  morning,  would  bring 
his  books  in  the  sure  expectation  that  Eliza 
would  recall  his  cordial  hint  to  join  him  there. 
Eliza  loved  the  warm  wood  with  its  sunlit 
spaces,  its  aromatic  odours,  its  silence,  its 
occasional  sounds  of  the  jay  and  the  wood- 
pecker and  the  squirrel  ;  above  all  for  its  safe 
loneliness  and  the  melting  of  that  into  this 
awakening  friendship. 

One  afternoon  Evan,  throwing  aside  his 
book,  referred  suddenly  to  the  subject  of 
Edward.  He  leaned  against  the  trunk  of 
a  fir  tree,  she  was  seated  on  the  needle- 
covered  ground  ;  the  same  beam  of  sunlight 
warmed  them  both.  Startled  by  his  refer- 
ence she  looked  up  ;  he  had  taken  off  his 
hat,  the  breeze  moved  his  hair,  and  he  wore 
a  musing  expression. 

He  had  inquired  if  the  property  was  settled 
yet.  That  was  not  the  case ;  she  wished 
from  her  heart  it  was  arranged. 

"  I  wouldn't  choose  to  be  the  man  to  cut 
up  the  orange,"  said  he  ;  "but  what  does  your 
brother  know  of  mines  ?  " 

"That  dividends  come  from  them." 
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"  That  sort  of  knowledge  ?  My  word  !  what 
I  know  of  mines  wasn't  got  in  an  easy- 
chair." 

"  What  do  you  know  ? " 

"  Norman  sent  me  out  when  I  was  a  lad. 
I'd  got  a  smattering  of  engineering,  and  he 
fancied  I  was  something  of  a  manager  of  men, 
and  that  the  rough-and-tumble  life  out  there 
would  do  me  good." 

"Out  where?" 

"  New  South  Wales." 

"  Father's  mines  are  there." 

"  Your  father  took  shares  in  a  company, 
didn't  he  ?  Sherman's  Reward  they  call  the 
mines,  I  think  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  dare  say  that's  the  name.  I  don't 
care.  I  believe  my  father  was  the  principal 
shareholder.  What  did  you  do  in  the 
mines  ?  " 

"It  wasn't  hanging  round  and  asking  for 
a  job,  I  can  tell  you.  The  first  place  I  was 
sent  to  was  the  Lake  Prospect  and  Boulder 
North  Battery,  where  there  were  twenty 
head  of  stamps  at  work  on  stone  yielding 
ten  to  twelve  and  fourteen  ounces  per  ton. 
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There  were  camps  round  the  place  where 
two  or  three  hundred  men  hung  out,  and  a 
store  or  two,  and  a  pub,  of  course.  I  got  a 
hut  and  felt  my  way  a  bit." 

"  Did  you  like  it  ?     Wasn't  it  rough  ?  " 

"  There  wasn't  much  time  to  consider. 
I'd  enough  to  do  keeping  straight  on  my 
legs,  and  looking  after  the  engines,  and  so 
on.  But  I  know  I  liked  one  thing.  I  took 
a  journey  and  did  a  bit  of  prospecting  on  my 
own  account,  and  made  a  find." 

"  What  is  '  making  a  find '  ?  " 

"  Oh,  in  a  mine  country  it  means  that  a 
fellow's  going  along  a  road,  and  he  thinks  he 
will  just  pan  out  a  bit,  or  make  a  prospecting 
hole,  and  behold  he  '  strikes  ile.'  " 

"  I  think  I  understand." 

"  Nice  little  girl!" 

"Did you  'strike  ile'?" 

"  Well,  yes.  I  took  it  into  my  head  to 
look  into  an  ironstone  outcrop  near  the  track, 
and  I  found  it  contained  gold." 

"  Did  that  make  you  rich  ?  Was  it  all 
yours  ?  " 

"  It  made  me  rich  in  one  way.     But  the 
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claim  was  for   Norman.     I   was  only   there 
for  him." 

"  How  did  it  make  you  rich  ?  " 

"  Oh,"  said  Evan  shamefacedly,  "  there 
were  one  or  two  things.  Norman  took  a 
ridiculous  view  of  them.  He  sent  for  me 
home,  and  made  it  his  business  to  give  me 
the  most  splendid  engineering  education  that 
ever  a  man  had  ! " 

There  was  a  subdued  glow  in  Evan's 
brown  face — a  light  in  the  eye.  He  brought 
it  down  by  whistling,  and  striking  his  hands 
together  lightly. 

"  I  belong  to  a  poorish  branch  of  the 
family,  you  know,"  said  he. 

"  Do  you — like  Mr.  Dayntree  then?" 
asked  Eliza,  with  her  heart  beating. 

Evan  nodded.  The  repressed  gesture 
said  more  than  a  storm  of  asseveration. 

"  Have  you  done  your  education  yet  ?  " 
asked  the  girl,  returning  hastily  from  the 
dreadful  subject  to  a  woman's  eternal  theme 
of  interest  in  the  man  and  his  works. 

"  Does  one  ever  finish  one's  education  ? 
I've  got  through  the  theoretic   part,  if  you 
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mean  that,  in  one  way.  Yes,  I  passed  all 
right.  Constantia  made  a  laurel  wreath,  I 
believe.  But  that  didn't  content  me.  I 
wanted  to  go  in  for  the  practical  part,  and 
learn  to  handle  steel  and  iron  from  the  be- 
ginning. I've  been  kicked  about,  I  do  assure 
you,  like  any  journeyman  apprentice ;  and 
I've  given  a  blow  or  two  myself,  mayhap. 
Just  now  I'm  doing  a  bit  of  bookwork  again. 
You  can't  polish  up  your  knowledge  too 
fine." 

"  Did  you  pretend  to  be  a  workman  ? 
Was  that  how  you  came  to  know  old  Mr. 
Armstrong  ? " 

"  Is  that  the  only  way  to  get  to  know  John 
Armstrong  ?  "  asked  Evan,  showing  his  teeth 
in  a  pleasant  laugh.  "I'm  a  genuine  work- 
man. And  it  isn't  so  bad  either,  if  you  let 
them  see  you  know  a  thing  or  two,  and  stand 
out  for  trade  union  wages.  Armstrong's  a 
great  Trade  Unionist." 

"  Yes,"  said  Eliza,  who  only  partly  under- 
stood, but  to  whom  every  word,  whether 
comprehended  or  not,  was  golden. 

"So  am    I.     In  oneway  or  another  I've 
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seen  a  bit  of  life  as  a  workman.  But  the 
main  thing  is,  that  while  you're  doing  a  thing 
you  see  how  it  might  be  done  better  ;  and 
then  the  inventive  fever  seizes  you,  and 
you're  like  a  chap  possessed  until  youVe 
worked  the  notion  out.  Then  you've  a 
wonderful  sort  of  feel.  You  get  it  right 
down  to  your  finger-tips  " — Evan  stretched 
out  his  wrists  and  brown  hands  from  his 
sleeves  —  "you  have  a  new  consciousness 
of  all  sorts  of  things — ideas  that  you  can  get 
real  hold  of,  and  put  into  forms  that  will  last. 
Think  how  it  must  have  felt  to  the  chap  that 
first  got  it  into  his  noddle  how  a  bridge  might 
be  made  to  hang  together.  It's  like  a  new 
sense.  You  go  groping  round,  thinking  what 
a  lot  there's  left  for  your  faculties  to  lay 
hold  of." 

"  I  understand  that ! "  said  Eliza,  in  a  glow. 

"  Yes — I  fancy  you're  pretty  wide-awake, 
young  woman.  But  to  return  to  where  we 
started.  What's  your  brother's  interest  in 
mines  ?  " 

"  I  told  you.      Dividends." 

"Phew!     It's  the  making  the   dividends, 
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not  the  gathering  them,  that's  the  real  fun. 
But  what's  at  the  bottom — I  mean,  you  don't 
seem  to  trust  your  brother." 

"  I  do  not,"  said  Eliza.  "  Once,  with  the 
rest,  I  supposed  him  to  be  a  hero.  And  yet 
I  used  to  wonder  why  Edward  was  such  a 
hero.  Now  I  know  that  he's  nothing  of  the 
sort." 

•'  Well,  I  pity  your  brother.  Give  a  dog 
a  name  too  good  for  him — and  hang  him." 

"  Perhaps  that's  it  ;  I  don't  know.  He's 
always  trying  to  appear  something  out  of  the 
ordinary,  and  yet  really  his  acts  are  shabby 
and  second-rate.  That  sort  of  pretence 
ends  in  ridiculous  disaster.  I  told  him  so, 
didn't  I?" 

"  Something  vigorous  of  the  kind.  And 
you — you  would  avert  this  disaster  ?  " 

Eliza's  lips  opened  to  the  ready  "  Yes." 
Convention  expects  of  every  one  a  placable 
disposition.  But  Evan's  face  had  come  to 
mean  something  definite  to  her  mind — some- 
thing that  braced  her  to  efforts  after  truth. 
The  facile  affirmative  was  checked. 

"  No,"  said  she  at  last,  "  I  would  not." 
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Evan  put  his  lips  to  the  shape  of  a  whistle. 
Eliza  turned  a  little  pale,  and  wished  she 
were  not  so  unfortunate.  But  she  held  to 
her  silence. 

"  I  tell  you  what,  Eliza,"  said  Evan,  in 
his  man's  judicial  way,  "  you  are  too  harsh. 
There's  no  part  of  us  where  we  are  so  idiotic 
as  in  our  judgments  one  of  another.  I  too 
knew  a  man  who  got  to  be  very  popular ;  he 
got  to  the  top  rung  of  the  ladder, — sat  there 
quite  comfortably,  with  his  head  in  the  clouds, 
you  know,  and  everybody  took  off  their  hats 
to  him,  and  grand  people  asked  him  to  dinner. 
He  held  on  gaily  enough  for  a  time  :  quite 
an  Egyptian  god  ;  and  then  all  of  a  sudden 
it  was  found  he  had  committed  a  crime — a 
cheap  sort  of  miserable,  sneaking  fraud  he 
turned  out,  you  see.  They  had  to  run  him 
in,  and  change  his  broadcloth  for  a  sack 
embellished  with  the  Government  arrow. 
And  of  course  everybody  made  haste  to  drop 
him  like  a  hot  potato  ever  after ;  and  yet  all 
the  time  he  was  the  same  man — shunned  or 
feted,  just  the  same.  The  possibility  of  the 
crime  was    in    him    always,   only    he    hadn't 
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been  found  out.  Isn't  this  over-condemna- 
tion or  over-praising  an  unfair  thing  ?  It  is 
best  to  keep  silence.  We  know  very  little. 
And  it  is  foolish  to  find  ourselves  flattering 
a  man  up  one  day,  and  imprisoning  him  the 
next ;  for  all  the  time  it  is  the  same  man,  and 
I  dare  say  pretty  much  of  a  piece  with  our- 
selves. If  you  knock  about  the  world  a  bit, 
you  come  to  know  what  ups  and  downs  there 
are  in  human  nature." 

Thus  spoke  the  wider  knowledge  of  a  man. 
Eliza  listened  painfully. 

"  But  all  the  same  the  disaster  brought  out 
the  truth,"  said  she. 

Evan  threw  back  his  head  with  a  pleasur- 
able laugh. 

"  It's  the  truth  you're  after  then — eh  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Eliza.  "  I  think  the 
truth  is  safe." 

"It  wasn't  vengeance  you  sought  ?  " 

"  I  find  revenge  painful  when  I  try  to  feel 
it  myself.  But  there  is  something  fine  and 
sustaining  in  the  vengeance  that  comes  of 
itself." 

"  That's   it,    is  it?     But   I    tell   you  what, 
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Eliza,  so  fine  a  sense  of — of — is  it  justice  ? 
— must  make  you  a  little  bit  thorny  to  live 
with,  eh  ? " 

The  pallor  of  old  distress  came  again  to 
her  cheek. 

"  I  see  too  much,"  said  she. 

"  Is  that  it  ?     But  that's  fine." 

"  I  am  not  loved,"  said  she.  "  If  I  were 
a  man  I  should  be.  But  what  are  virtues  in 
a  man  are  not  taken  in  the  same  way  in  a 
woman.  Amiable  concession  is  the  only 
virtue  people  acknowledge  in  a  woman. 
That  of  course  would  be  maudling  in  a  man. 
But  it's  no  use  my  pretending  I'm  built  that 
way.     I  can't  do  it." 

"  It  just  means  you  aren't  a  humbug." 

"  Of  course  I  should  like  to  think  it  was 
something  grand.  But  I'm  afraid  I  can't  do 
that." 

"  Look  here !  You're  pretty  jolly,  aren't 
you  ?     They  don't  bully  you  at  home  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know.  I  dare  say  it's  my 
own  fault.  I  jog  on  in  my  way.  But  I've 
never  had  the  experience  of  joy.  Sometimes 
I   shut  my  eyes  and  imagine  what  it  would 
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be  to  feel  real  turbulent,  satisfying  joy.  I 
have  a  Roman  emperor  feeling  that  I  could 
do  with  a  good  deal.  But  I  have  to  make 
shift  with  what  you  could  carry  in  a  corner 
of  a  school-girl's  apron." 

"  But  you  have  pleasures  ? " 

"  The  world  is  always  interesting.  Besides, 
I  have  a  sort  of  pleasure  in  keeping  myself 
back  from  expectation." 

Evan  looked  at  the  speaker  ;  the  golden 
light  lay  on  her  young  cheek.  It  was  mon- 
strous that  such  words  should  issue  from 
such  a  small  red  mouth.  The  sense  of  man- 
hood stirred  his  heart,  and  threw  tender  rays 
from  his  eyes.  He  left  his  tree  and  slid  to 
a  seat  by  her  side.  Eliza  shifted  a  little, 
disturbed  by  a  sense  of  sudden  warm  happi- 
ness. She  looked  shy  as  a  squirrel,  and  as 
ready  to  dart  away.  Evan's  eyes  laughed 
softly. 

"  Your  name  and  mine  begin  with  the 
same  letter,"  said  he. 

He  traced  the  letter  on  the  sandy  soil 
twice  over  ;  they  stood  out,  ridged  by  a  little 
bank  of  pine-needles.     Eliza  perceived  that 
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it  was  as  he  said  ;  and  this  was  the  very  first 
time  in  her  life  she  had  ever  thought  of  her 
own  name  with  complacency.  She  advanced 
her  chin  towards  his  shoulder,  and  looked 
over  it  as  he  continued  to  trace  letters. 
"  Eliza,  Evan,"  he  made  it. 

"  I'm  glad  it's  in  pine-needles,"  said  she, 
struck  by  something  fitting  in  that. 

"  Aromatic  and  strong.  It  means  we  shall 
be  friends — are  friends,"  said  Evan. 

"  Friends,"  repeated  Eliza,  sealing  the 
word  on  her  heart  and  memory. 

"  Come  to-morrow  ;  and  bring  a  manuscript 
with  you.  Friends  don't  hide  things  from 
each  other." 

"  A  manuscript !  Did  I  ever  tell  you  such 
a  thing  ?  " 

"It  was  better  than  telling.      I  guessed." 

"You  know  everything.  But  it  seems 
waste  of  time  when  you  might  be  talking." 

"  Pish  !  I'm  not  going  to  be  defrauded. 
To-morrow — at  three,  sharp." 

And  the  next  day  it  was  fine  again — it  was 
fine  all  that  summer  of  1876.  The  very  sky 
conspired  at  this  building   up  of  a    fleeting 
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paradise.  And  a  pine- wood  is  the  place  left 
on  earth  for  Paradise — a  pine-wood,  with  its 
silence  to  human  sounds,  and  its  opportunity 
for  Nature's,  and  its  sun-collecting  powers. 
There  for  an  afternoon  you  may  lie  at  ease 
in  a  golden,  aromatic  atmosphere,  sun  and 
health  streaming  in  at  every  pore,  and  hear 
no  sound  save  the  note  of  the  jay,  the  wood- 
pecker, and  wood-pigeon,  or  the  weirder  cry 
of  the  squirrel ;  you  may  hear,  too,  its  patter- 
patter  as  it  runs  down  the  pine  columns  ;  or 
you  may  hear  the  tapping  of  the  woodpecker 
at  work,  or  the  scamper  of  the  rabbit,  or  the 
invisible  beat  of  wings  above  the  high  canopy 
of  the  trees,  or  the  popping  of  pods  and  the 
dropping  of  cones.  And  you  may  have  for 
spectacle  bits  of  the  intimate  wood-life  of 
creatures,  the  run  of  the  lizard  slipping  be- 
tween the  grass-blades,  the  alert  poise  of 
the  rabbit  conscious  of  enemies  at  hand,  the 
tragical  wars  of  the  ants,  their  building  and 
industry,  the  dance  of  spiders,  and  the  un- 
folding or  shedding  of  leaves  and  petals. 

Eliza  was  acquainted  with  the  secret  magic 
of  woods,   but  the  presence  of   Evan  there 
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threw  an  ever-new  enchantment.  She  never 
lost  the  thrill  of  surprise  with  which  his  face 
and  general  appearance  affected  her  when 
she  saw  him  waiting  amongst  the  trees. 

"What  have  you  brought?"  said  he  next 
day,  smiling  at  the  bird-like,  speculative  way 
in  which  she  eyed  him. 

"  A  manuscript ;  but  then " 

"Unhand!" 

He  took  the  MS.  from  her  ;  the  young 
fingers  nestled  together  in  the  act.  She 
directed  a  shy,  half-alarmed  glance  at  the 
strong  countenance — clear-shaven,  the  hook 
of  the  nose  under  the  straight-lying  eye- 
brows, and  the  wide  eloquent  lips  beneath. 
The  face  had  a  certain  mobility,  but  the  dis- 
tinctive characteristic  was  that  of  a  man  who 
knows  what  he  wants  and  what  he  is,  and 
stands  to  it  with  unconscious  and  easy 
strength.  The  charm  of  the  countenance 
was  in  its  oddity,  its  brownness  of  skin  and 
hair  and  eyes,  and  the  rare  expressiveness 
which  would  shoot  over  the  habitual  look  of 
phlegm  and  dogged  reserve.  The  figure 
was   slim    and    tall,    the    general    build   and 
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aspect  being  that  of  a  man  of  active  life. 
He  smacked  nothing  of  the  book  or  the 
desk  ;  he  had  but  taken  culture  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  active  service,  and  the  oil  he 
used  up  was  that  which  he  applied  to 
machinery.  Yet  he  was  a  thinker  ;  his 
enlarged  consciousness  made  him  that — a 
thinker  more  than  in  the  sense  of  an  engineer 
and  inventor. 

Evan  sat  at  a  little  distance  from  Eliza 
while  she  read. 

With  the  closing  of  the  manuscript  her 
courage  ran  out,  and  she  fell  into  a  timid  and 
self-doubting  mood.  Evan  looked  at  her 
with  quiet  interest,  and  presently  she  felt  it, 
whereupon  she  coloured  and  her  heart  beat. 

"  So  you  wrote  that  ? "  said  he. 

Eliza  nodded. 

"I  do  not  quite  see  why  you  should  be 
troubled  with  self-distrust,"  said  he. 

Her  face  softened  :  a  smile  changed  her 
lips  ;  she  turned  her  head  aside,  yet  showed 
a  deeply-tinted  cheek. 

"  I  have  not  so  much  minded  since  I  met 
you  again — since  you  praised  me." 
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"  Has  it  helped  you?" 

"Yes." 

"  I  tell  you  what,  Eliza,"  said  Evan, 
taking  a  stick  and  running  his  eye  along  it 
to  make  a  measurement,  "  it's  a  bit  of  very 
fine  common-sense  to  have  a  good  look  at 
yourself  and  your  capacities,  accept  the  whole 
lump,  good  and  bad  together,  and  make  shift 
not  to  be  frightened." 

"  Does  everybody  have  to  do  it  ? " 

"  Lord  bless  you,  yes.  If  they're  worth 
their  salt." 

"Very  well,  then;  I  have  done  so.  I 
shall  be  lonely.     Yet  not  so  lonely." 

He  smiled,  and  putting  out  his  hand,  took 
Eliza's  in  his  own  and  pressed  it  in  a  silent 
promise  of  good  comradeship. 

It  was  not  love,  but  it  might  have  been 
love. 

Such  an  intimacy  carried  on  uninter- 
ruptedly would  have  borne  them  into  the 
deeps  of  existence,  and  a  moment  would  have 
discovered  the  importance  to  each  of  the 
other's  personality.  But  Eliza  was  not  a 
woman   to   catch   a   man    suddenly   on    the 
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warm  current  of  his  blood  ;  and  in  this 
crowded  world  opportunities  are  not  pro- 
longed. One  hot  afternoon  in  September 
the  change  came  to  her  Arcadia.  They 
were  still  in  the  pine-wood,  and  Evan  had 
been  teaching  her  to  distinguish  birds  by 
their  flight. 

"  A  thing  is  so  much  more  when  one  can 
name  it,"  Eliza  had  said. 

They  were  on  their  way  home,  and 
neared^the  gate  that  opened  to  the  road. 
As  they  approached  they  heard  the  sound  of 
the  mad  gallop  of  hoofs  on  the  sward  in  the 
lane.  A  pony  went  by  bearing  a  figure — 
whether  of  man  or  woman  did  not  immedi- 
ately appear.  But  the  rider,  whoever  it  was, 
caught  a  glimpse  of  Eliza,  glanced  back  and 
pulled  up.  It  was  Rosalie.  She  leapt  from 
the  pony's  back  and  slipped  the  bridle  over 
her  arm.  She  wore  one  knew  not  what 
costume  save  that  it  was  graceful,  boyish, 
and  eminently  adapted  to  her  person  and 
to  the  saddle — the  saddle,  that  is,  when 
a  ride  is  contemplated  up  the  pass  of  a 
mountain  or  across  a  prairie.      The   scarlet 
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head-gear  of  which  she  was  so  fond  topped 
her  dark  rippling  hair,  and  the  flame  of  it 
was  repeated  in  her  cheeks  ;  but  the  best 
part  of  her  charm,  not  even  excepting  her 
eyes,  was  the  ease  and  poetry  of  her  activity, 
her  management  and  mastery  of  herself  and 
her  horse. 

She  ran  up  to  Eliza  looking  like  a  hand- 
some boy,  the  pony  trotting  after  her  ;  the 
allurement  of  her  sex  appealed  the  more 
strongly  to  Evan  because  of  her  strange 
disguise.  Through  the  boyish  costume  the 
lines  of  her  figure — the  slender  neck,  the 
thin  slight  waist,  the  fineness  of  limb — threw 
out  a  strong  delicious  impress  of  womanhood 
in  vigour  and  activity.  It  touched  his  heart 
with  a  swift  suggestion  of  the  desirableness 
of  the  sex  could  the  more  permanent 
feminine  qualities  be  associated  with  supple- 
ness of  muscle  and  delicate  firmness  of 
nerve.  When  she  stretched  over  the  ^ate 
and  touched  Eliza's  cheek  with  her  lips, 
Evan  felt  the  bite  of  it  in  his  heart.  She 
had  caught  him  on  the  wing  of  his  fancy, 
spurring  up  his  emotions  with    the    lightest 
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touch,  and  already  they  carried  him  to  the 
clouds.  She  had  not  yet  spoken.  The  kiss 
over,  she  began — 

"  Here  I  am,  Eliza,  in  the  full  swing  of 
final  rebellion.  Glynn  and  the  groom  are 
scouring  the  country  in  search  of  me.  It 
became  necessary  to  do  something  marked. 
So  I  raked  this  dress  out  of  a  drawer — I 
used  to  ride  in  it  with  my  father  abroad — 
went  to  the  stables  and  saddled  my  pony 
myself  and  then  rode  off,  passing  the  front 
of  the  house  ostentatiously  first.  I  am  bent 
on  reforming  Glynn.  But  the  remedies  will 
have  to  be  severe.  I  must  scandalize  the 
county/' 

She  raised  the  knot  of  her  riding-whip 
and  pushed  her  scarlet  cap  back  a  little — for 
between  laughter  and  wild  riding  she  was 
hot — and  perceived  Evan  for  the  first  time. 
The  laughter  and  daring  died  not  one  whit 
from  her  eyes,  but  their  glance  slid  from  the 
deep  admiration  in  his. 

"  Rosalie,  may  I  introduce  Mr.  Evan 
Dayntree  ?     This  is  Miss  Trelyon." 

The  voice  was  cold,  almost  weary.     She 
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too  had  marked  in  his  eyes  that  expression 
which  he  had  never  turned  on  herself. 

"  You  had  better  not  know  me,  Mr. 
Dayntree,"  said  Rosalie  crisply ;  "  I  am  a 
social  rebel,  and  should  shock  your  pre- 
judices. Adieu,  Eliza.  Come  and  see  me 
soon.  Just  at  present  I  must  pursue  my 
flight." 

The  pony  had  been  snuggling  its  muzzle 
against  her  arm ;  she  laid  her  hand  on 
its  shoulder  and  was  back  on  the  saddle 
in  a  moment,  disregarding  Evan's  eager 
proffer  of  help.  The  pony  sprang  to  a 
gallop  and  she  was  gone. 

Evan  and  Eliza  turned  and  walked,  but 
it  was  in  silence.  The  birds,  the  trees,  the 
flowers  drew  from  them  no  remark.  Arcadia 
was  over.  Evan,  glancing  at  his  companion, 
found  her  face  was  like  a  homely  landscape 
from  which  the  sun  has  been  withdrawn. 
Yet  he  had  thought  her  pretty  before. 
After  a  little  time  a  groom  thundered  past 
on  a  big  grey  horse. 

"  What  a  piece  of  fun  !  "  murmured  Evan. 

"  Yes/'  said  Eliza  in  a  low  voice. 
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It  provoked  him  that  she  should  be  so 
silent  and  self-contained. 

It  is  an  old  tragedy  ;  the  foot  of  one 
woman  treads  too  closely  on  another  ;  Eliza's 
love-story  was  broken. 

For  the  next  three  days  Evan  neglected 
to  carry  his  books  to  the  pine- wood.  He 
thought  the  weather  was  clouded  and 
chill.  He  said  not  a  word  to  any  one — not 
even  to  Constantia.  But  it  is  difficult  for 
a  young  man  to  hide  his  love  from  a 
woman  interested  in  him,  and  older  than 
himself. 

Constantia  pondered  over  the  identity  of 
the  girl  who  had  caught  and  chained  his 
fancy.  One  evening  a  small  incident  re- 
vealed to  her  that  it  was  Rosalie  Trelyon. 
And  then  her  heart  leapt  up  with  the  strangest 
beat  of  gladness  ;  she  wondered  that  her 
hands  trembled,  that  so  intense  a  relief 
mingled  with  her  sympathy.  Only  in  that 
moment  did  she  discover  that  Eliza's  warning 
had  left  a  mark.  She  thought  she  would 
tell  her  husband  that  night  how  she  had 
guessed    at    Evan's    secret.     She    did    not. 
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Something  held  her  tongue.  She  shrank 
from  so  much  self-abasement  as  would  lie 
in  the  appearance — in  her  own  eyes — of 
managing  in  a  matter  in  which  she  proudly 
disdained  to  believe. 


CHAPTER    XV 

The  day  following  found  Rosalie  in  a 
melancholy  mood,  and  without  other  resource 
than  to  wander  in  the  garden.  Since  her 
foot  touched  this  land  of  fogs,  and  limited 
scope,  she  had  been  subjected  to  occasional 
fits  of  ennui,  and  these  a  healthy  instinct 
prompted  her  to  combat  in  ways  objectionable 
to  her  mother  and  Miss  Glynn.  Rosalie  was 
one  whose  force  of  nature  needed  constant 
outlets  to  keep  it  wholesome.  Of  late  the 
triste  and  empty  moods  had  deepened  to 
something  more  sombre  ;  they  usually  ac- 
companied the  turning  of  her  thought  upon 
her  mother,  and  left  her  with  failing  self- 
assurance  and  the  sense  of  being  as  groping 
a  creature  as  most. 

From  patronage  and  almost  open  ridicule 

she  began  unwillingly  to  connect  her  mother 
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with  a  sense  of  fear.  Deep  down  beneath 
that  lady's  conventions  and  languid  invalidism 
the  daughter  thought  she  detected  a  daring 
cynicism,  a  cold  contempt  of  the  world  she 
flattered  and  baffled,  before  which  her  own 
scorn  paled.  The  teasing  question  was 
whether  this  contempt  included  herself. 

Mrs.  Trelyon's  skill  in  innuendo  was  pro- 
verbial. In  the  interview  to  which  her 
daughter  was  summoned  after  yesterday's 
escapade,  she  kept  an  unruffled  demeanour, 
but  exercised  that  skill  of  the  tongue  to  its 
highest  point.  Rosalie  had  been  affected  by 
it  as  by  something  in  the  last  degree  dreadful. 
She  felt  that  she  was  threatened,  but  did  not 
learn  with  what ;  the  velvet  voice  admonished 
her  of  danger,  and  went  no  further  with  the 
information  ;  somewhere  she  inferred  was  a 
shadow,  and  at  any  moment  the  splendour  of 
existence  might  be  overcast. 

In  the  park  was  a  favourite  place  of  her 
resort  ;  it  was  a  wide  and  level  plateau  of 
grass  that  might  once  have  been  a  bowling- 
green,  but  which  now  was  a  sun-filled  spot 
in  which  the  blades  and  smaller  flowers  grew 
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more  freely  than  in  a  lawn.  Thither  that 
afternoon  she  turned  her  steps,  and  pacing 
slowly  to  and  fro,  her  hands  linked  behind 
her,  her  eyes  now  fixed  on  the  grass  and  now 
uplifted  to  the  horizon,  marshalled  before  her 
memory  every  incident  of  her  life  which  had 
perplexed  her  by  something  the  same  mystery 
which  her  mother's  innuendoes  intentionally 
cast  towards  her  to-day.  It  was  necessary 
for  her  peace  of  mind  to  hunt  these  hints 
down  to  knowledge,  and  to  satisfy  herself 
whether  a  genuine  cause  for  alarm  existed — 
or  whether  (and  to  this  she  inclined)  the  fear 
was  conventional  and  needed  but  a  firm  defi- 
ance in  the  crushing.  For  full  an  hour  she 
paced  up  and  down,  her  face  wearing  the 
look  of  a  handsome  savage,  whose  every 
sense  and  instinct  is  on  the  alert  against 
danger. 

This  face  of  Rosalie's  was  delicately 
sketched  in  lines  that  run  to  pride  rather 
than  pathos  ;  besides  its  beauty  it  was  full 
of  charm  ;  nevertheless  it  had  a  quality — a 
certain  quality  not  very  easy  to  define,  but 
perfectly  recognizable  to  the  opposite  sex. 
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When  the  face  was  full  of  healthy  occupa- 
tion the  quality  appeared  merely  as  a  beautiful 
ripeness ;  but  on  occasion — and  the  first 
meeting  with  Norman  had  been  one  of  these 
— it  took  a  stronger  accentuation. 

There  came  a  moment  when,  as  by 
enchantment,  the  truth  she  sought  came  sud- 
denly to  her  and  showed  itself  as  a  thing 
at  once  astounding,  unwelcome,  and  convinc- 
ing ;  the  bright  intensity  of  expression  was 
smitten  from  her  countenance ;  she  stood 
motionless,  her  head  drooping,  and  drew  one 
or  two  deep  breaths.  Then  she  raised  her 
head  and  showed  her  eyes  hardening  a  little, 
while  that  quality  in  her  face  stood  out  in 
marked  distinctness.  She  had  received  a 
shock,  and  it  had  disturbed  the  least  admir- 
able part  of  a  nature  full  of  force  in  every 
portion  of  it.  The  worst,  the  most  dangerous, 
was  uppermost. 

11  I  knew  it,"  said  she,  taking  a  pace  or  two 
forwards  ;  "  my  father  !  All  along  he  was 
telling  me  the  same  thing  in  his  way." 

She  threw  herself  full-length  on  the  grass 
to  reflect  ;  it  was  not  in  her  nature  to  count 
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herself  defeated  or  even  injured,  still  less — 
and  this  was  unfortunate — humiliated  in  the 
least  degree. 

The  news  after  all  was  painful  only  to  her 
conventionalized  part ;  it  was  on  the  other 
hand  consistent — so  she  proudly  told  herself 
— with  her  ideal,  and  merely  broke  away  any 
remaining  shackle  wherewith  she  had  per- 
mitted civilization  to  bind  her.  Life  had 
always  been  a  little  splendid  in  circumstance, 
this  argued  splendour  in  herself ;  henceforth 
she  was  free  indeed  ;  nothing  in  her  exist- 
ence from  the  very  beginning  had,  it  appeared, 
been  commonplace  ;  her  very  nature  had 
been  sown  with  seeds  other  than  those 
allowed  by  social  rules  and  contracts  ;  her 
origin  was  apart  from  and  greater  than  the 
laws  within  which,  she  was  now  sure,  she  had 
not  been  born.  An  instinct  always  to  regard 
herself  pictorially  led  her  to  argue  on  to 
finer  conclusions.  Her  mother's  figure,  for 
example,  began  to  loom  upon  her  fancy  in 
somewhat  heroic  dimensions ;  those  who 
broke  laws  were  greater  in  her  view  than 
the   laws   they   broke,  and   greatest    in    the 
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moment  when  they  broke  them.  The 
birthright  bestowed  upon  herself  was  liberty  ; 
she — this  Rosalie  who  lay  along  the  grass — 
was  specially  the  child  and  heir  to  freedom  ; 
existence  had  been  given  to  her  by  the  brevet 
of  Nature  alone,  and  that  was  a  more  valid 
thing  than  any  these  poor  puppets  born  of 
convention  could  claim.  On  ran  her  imagin- 
ation dizzily,  to  conjure  at  last  nothing  but  a 
glowing  splendour  from  her  discovery,  and  a 
sense  of  emancipation  so  exuberant  that 
had  she  known  it,  it  was  akin  to  licence. 
Then  the  eyes  shining  and  changing  with 
the  rippling  of  the  grass,  softened  a  little. 
Thought  had  carried  her  to  her  so-called 
father,  and  she  pondered  on  his  love  and 
large  indulgence.     Why  had  it  been  so  ? 

He  had  been,  she  knew,  one  of  those 
quietly  original  natures  who  solve  problems 
according  to  their  own  conclusions  alone. 
To  have  accepted  a  painful  experience 
silently,  and  to  have  treated  it  in  a  manner 
out  of  all  precedent  was  like  him.  She 
remembered  him  as  a  nature  deeply  tinged 
with  melancholy,  a  man  of  few  words,  and 
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delighting  only  in  the  strenuous  activities  in 
which  he  had  trained  her  to  take  part.  But 
that  he  should  have  thrown  such  adequate 
protection  over  her  mother  as  was  involved 
by  his  acceptance  of  herself,  must  find  an 
answer  fitted  to  her  dreams.  She  sought  it 
in  the  conviction  that  her  father  had  recog- 
nized in  the  assailant  of  his  honour  a  character 
cast  in  a  finer  mould  than  his  own — a  man 
perhaps  whose  only  right  was  dauntless  deeds 
— and  had  bowed  to  the  elemental  claim  of 
superiority. 

Now  indeed  the  girl  clasped  a  hand  upon 
a  beating  heart !  To  her  putative  father  she 
had  given  a  golden  allegiance  as  to  the  man 
amongst  men.  Who  was  great  enough  to 
filch  her  mother's  allegiance  from  him — and 
who  to  be  the  splendid  thief  who  had  tempted 
her  from  his  side  ? 

11  My  mother  locks  his  memory  in  her 
eyes,"  she  murmured  ;  "  I  see  it  when  I  find 
the  half-lidded  look  upon  me.  Would  she 
but  speak  and  let  me  share  !  " 

Upon  this  fanciful  presentment  of  a  great 
descent,    her    fancy    clung   and    brightened. 
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She  was  full  of  intoxicated  imaginings,  her 
dreams  took  higher  wings.  She  began  to 
summon  from  the  pages  of  later  history  pro- 
cessions of  the  bearers  of  great  names,  to 
recall  stupendous  deeds  and  to  remember 
their  authors  ;  and  as  the  shadows  of  these 
great  ones  of  the  earth  fell  on  her  mind,  to 
first  one,  then  another,  her  eager  pride  leapt 
out  with  the  cry  of  "  Father !  " 

The  baffling  point  in  this  enchanted 
dreaming  was  her  mother.  Why  should  she 
sink  from  the  level  of  that  past  to  a  life  of 
subterfuge  ?  Better  a  great  irregularity,  and 
even  crime,  than  an  existence  of  sleepy  order 
— a  life  for  example  such  as  Constantia 
Dayntree  led  (her  mind  darted  a  con- 
temptuous daring  thought  Constantia's  way), 
slow-creeping  along  trim  and  common  paths. 
Why  should  her  mother  conform  to  this 
ignoble  world  when  the  secret  of  the  past 
was  worth  a  bold  demeanour  ?  Scornful 
impatience  moved  her  to  higher  compacts 
with  herself;  should  such  an  hour  arrive, 
thus  and  thus  her  fearless  choice  should  lie. 
With    small     rash    fingers    of   the    soul — at 
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heart  an  innocent  for  the  last  time — she 
loosed  the  safeguards  that  remained  and 
breathed  out  the  unbridled  question  whether 
one  existed  whose  worth  stood  level  with  her 
clear  resolve. 

That  was  the  moment  for  the  vaguer  vaunt 
to  leave  her  mind  in  the  dangerous  occupation 
of  detail. 

One,  she  told  herself,  fitted  well  with  her 
conception  of  a  man.  That  one  fretted  her 
by  the  sense  of  imperfect  conquest ;  there 
was  a  reserve,  a  power  she  had  not  shaken 
— a  barrier  over  which  her  feet  had  not 
trespassed.  She  was  teased  by  the  sense  of 
an  unconquered  world.  On  her  side  was 
there  even  a  ripple  of  passion  ?  It  might  be 
— enough  to  give  zest  to  the  adventure. 
But  passion  so  far  had  been  a  changeling  led 
by  her  own  hand  ;  she  said  that  she  was  free 
when  she  liked  and  could  cast  the  changeling 
off  at  wish.  At  that  instant,  however,  draw- 
ing within  her  fevered  mind  too  clear  and 
free  a  presentment  of  an  admired  personality, 
she  found  herself  assaulted  by  an  insufferable 
tumult  of  the  heart   and   pulses  ;  something 
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unruly  had  her  in  its  grip,  and  she  leapt  to  a 
sitting  posture  in  defiance  of  this  formidable 
sensation — her  blood  surging  at  a  name. 

A  shadow  fell  upon  her  from  behind,  and 
some  one  stood  between  the  sun  and  her  ;  she 
knew  without  looking  up  that  it  was  her 
mother  ;  with  her  presence  came  a  chill. 

"  Yes  ? "  said  she,  without  turning  her 
head. 

"  Your  plans  for  the  afternoon,  my  dear  ?  " 
demanded  Mrs.  Trelyon  suavely  ;  "  are  we 
to  repeat  the  escapade  of  yesterday  ?  " 

"  My  invention  is  nearly  at  an  end,"  said 
Rosalie,  with  a  smile.  "  By  and  by  I  shall 
think  of  something. "  But  the  smile  was 
nervous.  Her  nature  still  shook  under  that 
premonitory  shudder  which  felt  as  a  re- 
verberation from  something  at  once  alluring 
and  destructive.  "  Mother  !  Mo t her  /"  she 
added  involuntarily. 

The  cry  rose  unbidden.  Mrs.  Trelyon 
received  it  in  silence.  She  had  not  forgiven 
yesterday's  mad  ride  ;  she  was  not  able  to 
feel  tender  to  the  girl  whose*  wilful  eccen- 
tricity sent  perpetual   chills  of  apprehension 
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to  a  heart  too  proud  to  endure  the  conscious- 
ness of  them.  Looking  down  upon  her 
daughter  she  found  her  too  much  the 
counterpart  of  herself  not  to  shrink  from  her  ; 
too  much  a  disturber  of  buried  memories  ; 
there  were  things  in  her  own  life  yet 
unpardoned  by  her  own  pride,  but  of 
which  the  consequence  had  been  dammed  up 
by  a  vigorous  will  and  careful  discretion.  It 
was  difficult  for  her  to  bear  the  re-awaken- 
ing of  half-dead  scandals.  What  was  the 
good  of  having  been  a  woman  cleverer  than 
most  when  everything  was  risked  by 
Rosalie's  insistence  on  this  skittish  dance 
upon  the  edge  of  danger  ?  When  yesterday 
she  rode  past  the  drawing-room  windows 
in  that  costume,  of  what  had  not  the  girl 
reminded  her !  There  was  bitterness  and 
anguish  in  the  woman's  heart  as  she  stood 
looking  down  on  the  handsome  head  with  its 
waves  of  dark  hair.  There  was  fear  too — 
fear  of  this  offspring  of  her  own  who  in 
pride  and  spirit  and  wilfulness  matched 
herself,  and  who  had  been  trained  by  her 
husband    to    a    directness    of    speech    and 
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bearing  which,  under  the  circumstances,  she 
could  but  find  exasperating. 

"I'm  afraid  you  must  not  ask  for  my 
assistance.  But  whatever  your  ingenuity 
decides  on,  remember  one  thing : — take 
Glynn  with  you"  said  she,  purposely  toning 
her  voice — shaken  through  and  through 
as  she  was  by  misery  and  alarm — to  its 
habitual   suave  cynicism. 

"Why?" 

"  Because  your  character  is  safe  when  in 
her  companionship  from  its  own  recklessness." 

"  She  is  a  vile  humbug." 

"  No — merely  stupid." 

"  But  why  is  stupidity  my  safeguard  ?" 

"  Because  stupidity  is  what  society  trusts. 
I  long  ago  made  the  discovery,  and  therefore 
engaged  Glynn  for  you." 

"  Do  you  want  me  to  be  a  liar  and  a 
humbug  too,   mother  ?  " 

"My  dear!  You  remind  me  of  your 
father.  He  was  often  violent,  and  then  he 
introduced  irrelevant  matter." 

"  Mother  !  mother  !  who  was  my  father  ?  " 
cried  Rosalie  in  a  voice  burning  with  dreams. 
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A  light  sigh  from  Mrs.  Trelyon  floated 
over  her  head. 

"An  excellent  man  who  undervalued 
me." 

"  Tell  me  the  truth." 

"  I  do  so — on  occasion  baldly.  And  then 
you  reject  it." 

"  My  father  was  a  king  amongst  men."     . 

"  There,  love,  you  seem  to  me  mistaken. 
But  have  it  your  own  way." 

"  I  shall  have  my  own  way.  I  shall  take 
my  own  way." 

"  Take  it — take  it,  dear ! — cordially.  Only 
take  Glynn  along  with  you  too." 

"  I  shall  be  true." 

"  My  love  !  Try  not.  Society  will  never 
pardon  you  for  that." 

It  was  a  battle  of  empty  words  ;  but  the 
background  was  tense  with  fear. 


CHAPTER   XVI 

"  Heaven  fit  me  for  this  new  dawn!  As 
I'm  a  man  and  a  lover  I  shall  do  some- 
thing !  "  Evan  had  procured  an  introduction 
to  the  lady  of  his  dreams,  and  he  was  not  one 
to  let  the  grass  grow  under  his  feet  once  his 
resolve  was  taken.  It  was  characteristic  of 
him  that  the  leaven  of  the  new  emotion, 
while  stirring  every  department  of  his 
nature,  pre-eminently  introduced  itself  into 
his  conception  of  work. 

"  If  I  had  not  met  her,"  said  he  to  himself 
on  his  way  back  from  a  call  at  "  South 
Downs,"  "  I  should  have  been  content  with  a 
very  small  achievement.  Just  a  pump  or  two, 
for  example,  or  opening  up  an  English  rail- 
way. But  I'm  bound  for  something  better 
now.  There's  that  dredging  difficulty  in  the 
Suez  Canal.     I've  had  a  notion  or  two  lately 
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how  to  worry  through  that  business — a  notion 
I  got  when  examining  the  charts  of  the 
Breakwaters  and  the  flow  of  the  currents. 
Now  I've  a  mind  to  set  to  work  on  it  in 
earnest.  If  on  further  examination  I  find 
my  idea  holds  together,  I'll  get  Norman  to 
use  his  interest  in  giving  me  a  chance  to  lay 
it  before  the  authorities,  and  I'll  get  myself 
sent  out  there  just  to  have  a  shy  at  it. 
Meanwhile  I'll  finish  off  that  job  on  the 
Thames  :  if  I  can't  make  my  plan  of  pneu- 
matic dredging  a  success,  I  don't  count 
my  head  worth  a  barber's   handling." 

Day  by  day  in  the  intervals  of  a  passion 
of  application  to  his  work,  he  strode  in 
eager  haste  to  Rosalie's  side.  He  thought 
of  her  as  the  noblest  "not  impossible"  mate 
a  man's  eyes  ever  shone  upon.  She  thought 
of  him  as  the  new  young  man  with  the  odd 
tanned  face  and  the  inevitable  look.  Per- 
haps he  was  a  shade  more  interesting  than 
others,  as  he  never  fell  back  on  the  inanity 
of  "  small-talk,"  but  either  listened  or  spoke 
of  real  things.  In  fact  Evan  was  too  much 
possessed    by    an    absorbing    sense    of  the 
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earnestness  of  life  to  be  in  a  mood  to  attempt 
engaging  twaddle  ;  he  talked  to  her  from 
the  level  of  his  own  ideas  of  what  she  was, 
and  chiefly  about  the  engineering  schemes 
of  which  he  secretly  named  her  the  inspirer. 
She  had  shown  interest  in  a  sketch  of  the 
Suez  Canal,  and  in  his  description  of  the 
difficulty  caused  by  the  opposition  of  the 
Breakwaters  above  Port  Said  to  the  washing 
of  the  sea ;  her  face  brightened  pleasantly 
when  he  said  he  had  a  notion  it  might  be 
overcome  ;  that  was  so  much  to  the  good. 
On  his  side  he  endeavoured  to  tempt  her 
to  speak  of  her  colonial  life  ;  here  he  found 
her  reticent  ;  she  would  draw  back,  appear 
constrained ;  the  eloquent  beautiful  lips 
closed,  only  opening  again  to  utter  some- 
thing evasive. 

Rosalie  no  longer  invited  conversation 
on  the  colonies  ;  her  mental  attitude  to  that 
portion  of  her  life  was  changed.  The  past 
was  indeed  golden  as  ever,  but  then  her  part 
in  it  had  been  played — she  told  herself — 
under  false  pretences.  It  had  been  a  gift 
from  Mr.  Trelyon    and    not  her  own  right ; 
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even  the  name  she  bore  was  not  her  own. 
Nothing  would  cure  this  complicated  wound 
to  her  pride  save  the  winning  to  herself  of 
as  striking  a  position  and  uncommon  an 
environment  from  some  basis  strictly  her 
own. 

Evan  remarked,  though  he  misread  the 
reason,  that  schemes  which  appealed  to  the 
imagination — schemes,  in  effect,  a  little  "  in 
the  air " — interested  her  more  than  Suez 
Canal  difficulties.  Of  the  particular  make 
of  dredging-boat  that  was  to  help  towards 
the  cleansing  of  the  Thames,  he  had  an 
instinct  not  to  speak  : — that  was  too  prosaic 
for  the  ears  of  the  lady  of  his  love,  or  rather 
he  had  not  the  skill  to  set  out  in  language 
any  of  the  poetry  which  he  discerned  as 
lying  behind.  He  introduced  the  subject 
of  the  Soudan  and  of  the  proposed  railway. 
He  told  of  the  run  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  that  had  to  be  made  across  a 
desert  uninhabited  save  by  wandering  tribes, 
subject  to  violent  dust  storms  or  to  im- 
mersion beneath  tropical  rainfalls  or  down- 
pours   from    the  reservoirs   of  granite   hills. 
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Something  in  the  sense  of  vast  desolating 
loneliness  touched  her  treasured  memories 
without  hurting  them ;  she  sparkled ;  the 
eyes  opened  on  some  intense  appreciation  ; 
they  were  dreamlike  ;  the  interest  he  could 
not  but  see  was  ulterior — but  she  was 
pleased,  and  that  was  something.  He  had 
knowledge  of  his  subject  and  talked  on,  a 
map  under  his  hand.  She.  broke  in  on  his 
words  with  a  half-breathed  exclamation — 

"A  man  is  wanted  to  bring  the  enterprise 
through.     Such  a  man  I  know  !  " 

It  fell  as  an  unpremeditated  whisper  to 
her  own  ear.  For  a  moment  Evan's  vanity 
allowed  a  hope ;  but  then  the  absent  film  in 
her  eyes  effaced  it.  Some  pain  constricted 
his  heart,  and  he  turned  from  her  face  and 
looked  soberly  before  him  with  mildly-folded 
lips,  warning  himself  to  patience  and  against 
presumption. 

Walking  home  that  day  he  pondered  with- 
in himself  whether  he  should  throw  his 
energies  into  the  Soudan  scheme,  and  by 
doubling  his  work  and  his  efforts,  force  his 
way  to  the  front  and  win  her  praise. 
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"  But  who  was  the  other  fellow  she 
meant?"  he  asked  himself  uneasily;  "a 
word  may  be  a  thrust  to  a  man's  heart,  I 
find  !  It's  part  of  the  condition,  I  suppose. 
Well !  the  odds  are  she  meant  no  more  than 
a  better  foreign  or  colonial  secretary  than 
we've  got." 

He  thought  of  the  slender  hand  as  he  had 
seen  it  lying  by  the  map  near  him,  the  third 
finger  wearing  in  his  fancy  not  so  much  a 
rim  of  gold  as  one  of  light.  With  that  his 
face,  turning  to  the  horizon  with  on-looking 
eyes,  became  suffused  with  emotion,  and 
from  his  lips  broke  words  of  wild  yearning 
tenderness ;  the  song  of  the  night-jar  throb- 
bing through  the  air  musically  threw  them 
back  to  his  ear  : — "  Wife  !  Wife  !  Inspirer  !  " 
they  rang. 

"  No  !  no  !  "  said  he  to  himself  as  he  paced 
along  more  rapidly  ;  "  I've  got  not  to  lose 
hold  on  myself.  If  I'm  to  realize  my  hopes, 
I'm  not  to  give  up  my  real  instincts  for  a 
false  step — miscalled  a  short  cut.  Dredging 
and  kindred  work,  Evan  Dayntree,  is  your 
settled   business,  and    you've  got   to   go  on 
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setting  your  hand  to  it,  and  find  the  poetry 
after." 

He  took  his  cap  from  his  head  and  walked 
on,  listening  to  and  interpreting  the  song  of 
the  bird  by  the  thrills  in  his  own  heart.  He 
knew  by  the  stir  there,  by  the  tumult  through- 
out his  nature,  that  the  woman  he  had  chosen 
was  his  own.  There  were  other  young  men 
of  course  in  question.  That  did  not  disturb 
him.  Armstrong  came  there,  for  example.  It 
scarcely  ruffled  his  feeling.  All  the  world 
was  in  love  with  her  of  course ;  but  it 
brought  him  not  a  falter  of  doubt. 

Thus  day  by  day  the  love-story  ran  on — 
her  charm  growing  with  the  hours.  And  in 
a  sense  he  saw  her  truly,  building  up  her 
qualities  and  inferring  her  characteristics  with 
the  insight  of  a  lover.  But  his  eye  failed 
there  where  he  never  dreamed  of  looking. 
He  took  the  usual  feminine  attributes  for 
granted,  and  no  more  questioned  their  exist- 
ence than  he  questioned  the  existence  of  a 
white  cleanly  body  beneath  her  mysteriously 
picturesque  costumes. 

Meanwhile  it  happened  to  Norman  Dayn- 
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tree  to  experience  the  inconveniences  of  a 
complicated  character.  A  strong  man  of 
less  mixed  nature  is  indomitable  alike  in  his 
wickedness  and  in  his  goodness,  but  there 
was  a  backwater  in  the  mind  of  Norman 
which  interfered  with  completeness.  With 
him  the  average  sensuality  entrenched  in 
custom,  was  beleaguered  round  by  rare  spirit- 
ual possibilities ;  already  the  foe  knocked 
warningly,  irregularly,  against  the  gates  ;  on 
occasion,  even  now,  he  started  at  this  eerie 
rap  from  spectral  fingers.  It  was  within  the 
hazard  of  the  game  that  the  small  thing  might 
become  importunate,  might  rise  to  thunders, 
to  violent  incursion,  to  a  desolating  onslaught 
of  something  spiritually  terrific.  Norman  was 
not  the  type  of  man  who  is  left  alone  to  his 
iniquity. 

He  met  these  unfounded  scares  with  the 
cold  negations  of  common-sense.  So  far  he 
was  clear  of  anything  final,  but  he  was  per- 
fectly aware  what  lay  within  the  possibilities 
should  intoxicating  opportunity  continue  to 
hunt  him.  The  contemplated  thing  he  might 
refuse  to  qualify  as  either  right  or  wrong ;  he 
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saw  it — if  he  looked  at  it  at  all — as  an  action 
carrying  certain  balances  of  advantage  for 
himself,  and  no  harm  to  any  other  creature. 
A  commercial  transaction  standing  before  him 
in  such  a  light  would  not  leave  room  for 
hesitation. 

As  regards  the  girl  ?  Well !  there  are 
women  and  women  as  there  are  men  and 
men.  Human  nature  appraises  its  kind  by 
rules  of  its  own,  determining  personal  worth 
in  a  balance  by  untested  weights  and  mea- 
sures. From  the  evening  when  she  had 
thrown  her  first  ensnaring  glance  towards 
him,  he  had  had  impressions  and  instincts  ; 
and  in  these  matters  what  man  erred  ?  Sur- 
mise as  to  her  possible  nature  was  supported 
by  convenient  gossip — a  bit  of  scandal  had  of 
late  been  revived.  Trelyon  was  recalled  as 
one  "  without  guile,"  likable  enough,  but  on 
occasion  obstinate  and  of  wholly  unaccount- 
able action.  Accidentally  the  girl  might  be 
partly  a  Warrenne,  but  she  was  no  Trelyon  ; 
his  carrying  her  off  secretly  and  rearing  her 
as  his  own  child  was  a  bit  of  laughable  eccen- 
tricity ;  but  that  was  Trelyon  all  over.    Apart 
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from  origin,  Rosalie  was,  as  a  man  views 
things,  fair  game;  for  in  effect  she,  not  he, 
was  the  seducer.  There  indeed  was  the  rub ! 
Still  he  could  tell  himself  that  he  had  kept  the 
reins  to  this  hour  in  his  own  hands  ;  on  the 
whole  his  manliness  was  satisfied  with  itself, 
but  the  physical  was  an  element  that  had  to 
be  reckoned  with,  and  he  was  not  one  to  cry 
"  Fool !  "  at  a  lost  chance. 

So  far  in  frigid  common-sense  the  sensual 
man  : — but  whence  came  that  tap-tapping  of 
the  spectral  finger  ?  Norman  thought  he 
knew.  Yes :  he  knew !  he  knew !  There 
are  women  and  women.  It  was  from  that 
great  white  patch  in  his  existence  that  the 
warning  came.  Constantia  and  her  children  ! 
The  heaven  of  Constantia's  love  and  trust 
was  capable  of  turning  into  hell. 

Norman,  seated  in  his  study,  brought  his 
hand  down  amongst  the  Armstrong  papers 
with  passionate  emphasis. 

"  Before  heaven  !"  cried  he,  in  the  inmost 
parts  of  his  soul,  "  her  confidence  is  not 
broken.  I  am  her  true  husband  in  all  that 
part  of  me  that  belongs  to  her,  and  the  true 
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father  of  her  children.  She  shall  not  be  hurt: 
I  have  the  strength  to  cherish  and  protect 
her  even  from  myself.  But  men  are  not  as 
women.  Nature,  not  I,  is  responsible.  Her 
purity  is  not  for  me.  The  sweetness  of 
the  flesh — what  does  she  know  of  it,  save 
as  something  subordinated  to  and  connected 
with  her  great  sublime  protective  love  of 
me  ?  But  flesh  as  flesh  ?  This  fire  in  the 
blood  —  this  urgent  necessity  of  physical 
passion — she  knows  nothing  of  that.  When 
a  woman  like  Rosalie  beckons, — let  me 
not  name  the  two  names  in  a  breath ! 
Constantia  ?  No  one  is  her  rival.  The 
one  thing  precludes  the  other.  Constantia  ? 
— the  total  distinction  between  my  feeling 
for  her  and  my  feelings  for  that  other !  No 
domain  of  Constantia's  is  trespassed  on.  I 
call  heaven  to  witness  I  am  her  true  husband. 
This  variation  in  my  nature  is  not  hers — ■ 
nor  the  best  of  me.  It  passes.  I  slacken 
this  thirst,  appease  this  craze,  and  who  is  the 
worse  ?  It  is  just  the  habit  of  the  man. 
My  own  mind  judges  this  thing,  and  is  its 
own  arbiter.     Constantia  shall  not  be  hurt  or 
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touched.  As  to  Rosalie — man's  evil  before 
which  he  inevitably  falls,  and  which  he  as 
inevitably  triumphs  over  and  casts  off! — as 
to  Rosalie,  who  knows  that  I  am  the  first?  " 

The  handle  of  the  door  turned.  Norman 
glanced  over  his  shoulder.  It  was  Evan 
who  entered.      He  carried  a  letter. 

"The  evening  post?"  said  Norman,  hold- 
ing his  hand  out  mechanically. 

"Yes;  I  am  a  bit  excited.  A  queerish 
thing  has  turned  up." 

"  Anything  for  a  break.  I'm  wearying 
over  the  Armstrong  property.  I'm  like  a 
lad  with  his  Colenso,  doing  sums  for  a  place 
in  class  and  solving  questions  in  proportion." 

"  Is  it  settled  ?  " 

"  On  paper." 

"  I'm  afraid  this  will  upset  it  a  trifle  ;  I've 
got  an  odd  bit  of  news  from  New  South 
Wales." 

"  Not  the  mines  ?" 

"  That's  it." 

Norman  sat  silent,  stroking  his  moustache 
thoughtfully. 

"  I'm  inclined  to    question  the  wisdom  of 
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my  hearing  this  news  at  all.     You  think  it 
important  ?  " 

Evan  nodded.  Norman  got  up  and  went 
to  the  window.  He  experienced  a  feeling  of 
invincible  dislike  to  hearing  the  news. 

"  Ignorance  may  be  better  than  knowledge 
in  some  instances,"  said  he.  "Who  knows 
that  I  shall  make  the  division  the  better 
or  the  worse  for  the  news  ? " 

Evan  remained  in  respectful  silence. 

"Well!  You've  read  it.  What  is  your 
opinion  ?  " 

"  I  think  that  you  should  see  it." 

"  There  spoke  Evan  Dayntree,"  said 
Norman  with  a  short  laugh  ;  "hand  it  over. 
No !     Read  it  aloud." 

Evan  obeyed. 

"This  is  the  passage,"  said  he — 

"  '  By  the  way,  I've  just  heard  that  Sher- 
man's Reward  has  turned  out  a  wild  cat 

"  What  in  God's  name  does  that  mean  ?  " 
interrupted  Norman  irritably. 

"He  means  the  mines  have  proved  a 
take-in  or  a  swindle." 

"  Phew  !     Well !     Get  on." 
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"  ' and  yet  they  have  been    splendidly 

reported  on  by  the  great  authority  here. 
But  I  think  people  are  beginning  to  find  out 
the  games  of  those  big  bugs  here  ;  certainly 
fellows  on  the  spot  would  think  not  twice 
but  many  times  before  putting  their  money 
into  concerns  which  had  been  glowingly 
reported  on  by  that  particular  authority  or 
his  colleagues ' 

''There's  more;  but  that's  all  that  matters." 

Norman  stretched  his  hand  for  the  letter. 

"  Who's  this  fellow  ?  "  asked  he,  turning 
to  the  signature  sharply. 

"  A  chum  of  my  own.    I  met  him  out  there." 

"You  trust  him  ?" 

"  I  do." 

"  Oh  !  that's  all  very  well.  I  mean — has 
he  a  head  on  his  shoulders  ?  " 

That  was  so,  Evan  said. 

Norman  drummed  with  his  paper-knife  on 
the  table. 

"  This  news  just  now  is  hugely  incon- 
venient," said  he  ;  "  you  understand  that 
it  has  no  meaning  whatever  without  cor- 
roboration ?  " 
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Evan  nodded. 

"  I  have  means  of  getting  it  either  cor- 
roborated or  contradicted,  and  I  shall  see  to 
it  that  inquiries  are  made  in  the  proper  way. 
Can  you  stop  that  young  fellow's  tongue  or 
pen  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  he  only  lets  on  to  me." 

"  Well !  stop  it,"  said  Norman,  again  with 
the  note  of  irritation.  "And  you  will  keep 
this  to  yourself  ?  " 

Again  Evan  nodded. 

"  How  was  the  market  to-day  ?" 

"  Shares  still  rising." 

"Very  well.  For  the  present  we  dismiss 
the  subject.  Now  for  a  smoke.  I  fancy 
you  are  spoiling  for  a  talk." 

11  So  I  am,  and  that's  the  truth,"  saiB  Evan ; 
"  my  pneumatic  dredging-boat  is  to  be  tried 
shortly  at  Millwall  Docks.  A  lot  of  engineer- 
ing fellows  are  interested.  If  it's  a  success, 
it's  so  much  to  the  good  for  me.  It's — it's  well 
for  a  fellow  to  have  two  strings  to  his  bow." 

He  came  forward  and  sat  down  on  a  sofa, 
but  looked  far  too  energetically  restless  to 
lounge.     Norman  in  a  more  leisurely  frame 
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lit  a    cigar,   and  threw  himself  back  on  an 
arm-chair. 

"  You're  pushing  on  then,  Evan  ?  "  said  he, 
looking  at  the  young  man  with  kind  paternal 
eyes. 

"  I  am  so.  I  don't  mean  to  turn  out  a  bad 
investment,  you  know." 

"  Well !  what  are  your  two  strings  ?  " 

11  One's  a  bit  more  fancy  than  the  other. 
Sewerage  and  dredging  are  my  line,  I'm  con- 
vinced. I  can't  see  a  river  and  a  town  with- 
out my  head  begins  planning.  I  shall,  maybe, 
offer  for  a  position  as  practical  engineer  under 
the  Board  of  Works.  The  drainage  system 
over  yonder !  Lord !  they're  in  an  awful 
muddle — churning  filth  up  with  pumps,  and 
pouring  it  into  the  river.  I've  got  a  notion 
or  two  about  it  which  really  fellows  might 
as  well  try  ;  for  they  can't  be  worse  off 
than  they  are.  It's  enough  to  make  one  sit 
down  and  weep." 

"All  right!"  said  Norman,  laughing  de- 
lightedly; "put  the  M.B.W.  straight  if  you 
can  !  I'll  lend  you  all  the  interest  I  have 
for  the  place." 
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"  But  that  isn't  all,"  said  Evan,  a  trifle 
shamefacedly. 

"Ah!  The  other  string — the  more  em- 
broidered article  ?  " 

"Well,  yes!  I'm  afraid  you'll  think  it  a 
bit  fanciful.     And  yet " 

Norman  took  his  cigar  from  his  mouth  and 
looked  at  the  young  man.  He  was  sitting 
up  quite  straight,  his  face  full  of  light  and 
colour  and  the  desire  of  the  man  to  attain, 
and  the  hope  and  longing  whose  end  lies  in 
the  achievement  of  hand  and  brain. 

"  Go  on,"  said  Norman  softly,  his  heart 
full  of  the  pride  and  affection  he  had  in  the 
young  fellow — a  pride  and  affection  which 
was  hardly  second  to  that  he  had  for  his  own 
son  Ronald. 

"  I'm  honestly  desirous  of  doing  my  duty," 
returned  Evan,  "and  if  it  turns  out  to  be 
London  and  the  Thames  it's  got  to  be  that. 
And  I  don't  intend  to  fail  either.  But — it's  a 
bit  stagnating,  isn't  it,  to  stick  here  always  ?  " 

"  I  thought  we  had  got  over  our  Wander- 
jahre." 

"  It  isn't  a  Wanderjahr.     It's  a  big  scheme. 
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You  see  they're  in  difficulties  over  there  at 
Suez — "  Norman  laid  down  his  cigar  and 
listened  attentively  ; — "  they've  prolonged 
the  old  channel  eight  hundred  metres  ;  and 
they've  got  that  dredging-machine  made  in 
France  for  working  in  the  open  sea.  And  a 
very  pretty  invention  too,  by  all  I  can  hear. 
But  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  opposition  of  the 
Breakwater  above  Port  Said  continues  to 
arrest  and  deposit  the  flow  of  mud  quicker 
than  they  can  clear  it.  It's  a  difficulty  only 
lessened  and  postponed,  not  overcome,  and — 
I'd  like  to  have  a  shy  at  it." 

"  But,  my  dear  lad  !  " 

"  Oh,  I  know !  I've  got  a  cheek  !  Well,  I 
have.  For  I've  been  seeing  how  the  thing 
can  be  worked." 

In  proportion  as  Evan  glowed,  Norman's 
face  became  overcast. 

"  What  do  you  propose  ?  What  do  you 
want  ?  "  said  he. 

"  For  you  to  get  somebody's  ear,  and  have 
me  sent  out  there  to  look  at  the  thing  on  the 
spot,  and  try,  and  see  if  my  notion  fits." 

Norman  sighed. 
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"  Of  course,  Evan,  anything  you  wish. 
But  I  had  a  hope — the  honest  truth  is,  I'm 
loath  to  lose  you  again.  I  hoped  you  were 
going  to  settle  down  in  England." 

Evan  leaned  forward,  his  hands  working 
nervously,  his  downcast  face  suffused  with 
the  tender  regard  in  which  he  held  his  kins- 
man. But  he  spoke  to  his  point  firmly 
enough. 

"  I  shall  try  for  the  Thames  (and  get  it 
too)  if  the  other  is  hopeless.  But  if  I  don't 
use  every  effort  to  realize  my  Suez  idea  first, 
I  shall  be  a  man  thrown  at  the  very  outset  of 
life  into  a  restless,  dissatisfied  state.  If  I 
take  up  the  lesser  job  while  my  head's  fer- 
menting with  the  bigger,  I'm  that  much  lost 
energy  to  the  world.  You  see  I  haven't  tried 
myself  properly  yet.  A  fellow  has  a  kind  of 
curiosity  to  know  what  he's  made  of." 

"  I  haven't  the  least  idea  of  standing  in 
your  way,"  said  Norman  cordially  ;  "I'm  a 
bit  disappointed  if  I'm  to  lose  you  again,  I 
acknowledge.  But  if  there's  anything  in 
your  plan,  my  best  efforts  shall  go  towards 
forwarding  it." 
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"Very  well,"  said  Evan,  looking  up  with 
an  extraordinary  brightness  in  his  face  ; 
"  and  thank  you.  You  shan't  regret  it  if  I 
go  for  Suez." 

Within  the  same  moon  Mr.  Edward  Arm- 
strong met  with  an  adventure.  He  possessed 
a  bicycle — one  of  the  high  spidery  affairs  on 
which  young  men  risked  their  necks  twenty 
years  ago.  And  pending  the  settlement  of 
the  Armstrong  property,  he  determined  to 
work  off  the  irksomeness  of  uncertainty  by  a 
week's  tour  on  wheels.  As  luck  would  have 
it,  in  the  course  of  his  run  the  exquisite 
weather  which  had  astonished  the  hearts  of 
Englishmen  during  the  summer  and  early 
autumn  broke  up,  and  once  more  there  re- 
turned upon  the  nation  the  accustomed  portion 
of  cloudy  skies,  wet  sheets  of  mist,  pelting 
downpours,  and  storms  of  wind  ;  and  the 
heavens  royally  emptying  their  contents  alike 
upon  the  just  and  unjust  deluged,  amongst 
other  items,  the  form  of  Mr.  Edward  Arm- 
strong, who  bore  the  affliction  but  ill,  and 
instead  of  reflecting  that  it  "  was  good  for  the 
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country,"    swore   audibly    at    the    too    open 
skies. 

"  Damn  the  whole  thing !  "  said  he  in  an 
ecstasy  of  fury  ;  "  it's  no  go.  I  can't  get  on 
to  Portsmouth  to-night  ;  I've  got  to  put  up 
at  the  nearest  inn." 

And  presently  he  saw  in  the  hollow  of  the 
long  lonely  road  the  red  roof  of  a  building 
with  a  sign-post  swinging  before  it.  It  was 
an  inn  of  old  foundation,  standing  in  a 
deserted  part  of  the  country  where  it  had 
been  formerly  a  coaching  station.  The 
building  was  low  but  commodious,  of  two 
storeys  and  a  garret,  standing  close  upon  the 
road,  and  having  on  the  opposite  side  a  row  of 
seven  thorn  trees,  with  a  bench  for  travellers 
placed  under  them.  By  the  time  he  reached 
it,  Edward's  clothes  clung  like  a  skin  ;  he 
leapt  from  his  bicycle,  and  leaving  it  under 
the  shelter  of  the  trees,  entered  the  bar  to 
inquire  for  a  room.  One  only  was  to  be  had, 
and  that  was  at  his  service.  It  proved  to  be 
a  large  airy  bedroom  over  the  bar-parlour, 
and  looking  out  on  the  trees  and  the  road. 
It    was    not    particularly    lively,    but    it    was 
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better  than  the  dreariness  outside,  and  he  was 
soon  settled  in  it,  drying  at  a  comfortable 
wood  fire  and  with  tolerable  food  before  him. 
The  only  amusement  was  to  listen  to  the 
sounds  from  the  bar  and  the  road  ;  a  few  folk 
had  come  in  for  shelter,  and  he  heard  laughter 
and  a  song  or  two.  Presently  a  cart  drove 
up,  and  the  driver  leapt  out,  calling  to  the 
landlord — 

"  Nice  weather  for  your  business  !  " 

The  door  of  the  bar  swung  on  its  hinges 
and  nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  undis- 
tinguishable  murmurs  ;  then  it  opened  again 
and  the  cart  drove  off.  After  a  long  interval 
of  silence,  during  which  Edward  almost  fell 
asleep,  a  waggon  full  of  folk  wet  and  weary 
after  a  day's  ride  came  up.  The  driver 
hailed  the  landlord  with  a  whistle  ;  he  stepped 
to  the  door  and  stood  on  the  threshold  ;  and 
some  roueh  chaff  ensued. 

"  Anybody  as  '11  stand  us  four  bottles  of 
whisky  shall  have  my  sister,"  said  a  weary 
male  voice   from   the  waggon. 

The  women  in  the  waggon  shrieked.  Then 
he  understood  that  glasses  were  brought  out 
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to  the  company,  and  that  they  were  sipping 
and  sharing  together  while  the  horse  champed 
its  bit  and  scraped  with  its  foot.  Coarse 
jokes  passed  amongst  the  men,  and  the 
women  laughed. 

Empty  and  mirthless  and  comfortless  it 
sounded  with  the  drip-drip  from  the  eaves  in 
between,  and  the  impatient  scrape  of  the 
horse's  hoof  on  the  road.  The  same  male 
voice  that  had  spoken  before — the  weariness 
and  wet  of  the  night  in  it — spoke  again. 

"  Well !  we'd  better  keep  toddlin',  or  the 
old  'oss  'ull  feel  cold." 

"  Thank  God,  it's  fair  now,"  said  a  woman's 
voice,  "  pretty  near." 

The  wheels  once  more  were  in  motion 
and  the  waggon  rattled  away.  The  bar-door 
closed  and  the  voices  and  laughter  became 
again  a  distant  murmur  with  the  dripping  of 
the  eaves  the  sound  closest  to  the  ear.  Out- 
side the  uttermost  silence  of  the  country  fell. 
Edward  drew  his  chair  to  the  fire,  stretched 
out  his  feet  to  the  blaze,  and  lit  a  pipe.  It 
began  to  get  late,  and  already  stragglers  had 
said  good-night    and    were  leaving  the  bar. 

VOL.  II.  H 
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Suddenly  again  the  hoofs  of  horses  clattered 
over  the  road  and  stopped  before  the  inn  ; 
and  again  a  murmur  of  voices  began. 

Something  in  that  murmur  caught  Edward's 
ear  and  shook  him  into  wide-awake  interest. 
It  smacked — small,  secret,  washed  by  the  cold 
wet  atmosphere — of  a  totally  different  exist- 
ence from  this  of  the  rough  habituds  of  the 
lonely  inn,  and  drew  before  his  mind  on  a 
thread  of  association,  pictures  of  a  habit  of 
life  removed  from  anything  likely  to  shelter 
within  the  homely  walls. 

He  got  up  and  lounged  to  the  window. 
The  row  of  the  seven  trees  opposite  were 
distinguished  from  the  night  only  by  their 
lumpish  darkness,  and  hardly  could  he  have 
seen  that  horses  stood  beneath  them,  save 
that  the  yet  unextinguished  lights  from  the 
bar  caught  the  harness  and  the  shining  sides 
and  limbs  of  the  beasts.  The  forms  of  the 
persons  upon  them  he  was  unable  to  make 
out  clearly,  but  he  guessed  the  one  closest 
under  the  shelter  of  the  trees  to  be  a  boy. 
A  ray  of  light  from  the  inn  just  showed  the 
one  nearest  him  as  a  man,  and  no  more  ;  he 
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leapt  from  his  horse  and  went  to  the  bar. 
Edward's  eyes  remained  fixed  on  the  motion- 
less figure  seated  on  the  second  horse,  and 
hardly  to  be  traced  against  the  trees.  A 
conversation  maintained  in  a  low  voice  en- 
sued between  the  traveller  who  had  alighted 
and  the  landlord  of  the  inn,  after  which  the 
latter  went  quickly  back  to  the  interior. 
Then  the  traveller  returned  to  his  horse  and 
leaned  against  it,  apparently  waiting  a  reply  ; 
as  he  did  so,  he  struck  a  match  and  made  as 
though  to  light  a  cigar,  his  hands  curved  to 
his  mouth  to  protect  the  flame. 

So  tiny  an  act,  so  small  a  spark,  revealed 
him  to  the  watching  eyes  above. 

The  match  helped  by  his  breath  flared  up 
and  illumined  his  face  ;  the  light  caught  the 
tips  of  his  features,  hung  in  a  curve  over  the 
length  of  his  moustache,  and  traced  the  line 
of  eyebrow  and  the  peculiarity  of  the  fall  of 
the  eyelids.  Even  the  refined  fingers  and 
the  signet-ring  on  one  of  them  were  revealed 
by  the  little  flare  of  the  tell-tale  match.  It 
was  Norman  Dayntree  who  stood  there  lean- 
ing against  his  horse  and  lighting  a  cigarette 
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for  momentary  comfort  against  the  clinging 
cold  of  the  night. 

"  If  this  isn't  a  rum  start!"  murmured 
Edward  to  himself  as  he  flung  out  of  the 
chamber. 

Close  to  his  bedroom  door  was  the  head  of 
the  back  stairs  of  the  inn.  He  assumed  that 
they  would  lead  him  straight  to  the  region  of 
the  bar,  and  dashed  down  them.  He  passed 
the  bar-parlour,  where  a  crony  or  two  of  the 
landlord's  still  sat,  and  the  landlord's  pipe  lay 
on  the  table  awaiting  his  return,  and  he  pushed 
on  into  the  bar  by  the  back  passage.  A 
broad  stream  of  light  ran  into  the  road  from 
the  open  door,  but  the  travellers  kept  steadily 
in  the  gloom  under  the  trees.  Edward, 
however,  needed  no  further  testimony  than 
that  of  the  match.  He  pushed  by  the  land- 
lord and  his  wife,  who  were  talking  in  the 
passage,  and  who  glanced  at  him  in  surprise. 

"  I  tell  'ee  I  can't  do  it  not  if  they  was  to 
give  h'ever  so  !  " 

He  got  to  the  door  and  thrust  his  head  out, 
and  the  man  leaning  by  the  horse  looked  up. 

"  Davntree !  "  cried  Edward. 
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But  as  he  spoke  the  landlord  put  him 
aside,  and  going  out  into  the  road  interposed 
his  figure  between  the  traveller  and  himself. 
The  former,  however,  was  already  on  his 
horse  again,  his  hand  on  the  bridle  of  his 
companion's.  They  turned,  and  creeping 
under  the  shadow  of  the  thorns,  began  a 
back  journey  up  the  lonely  road  down  which 
Edward  had  preceded  them  that  afternoon. 
In  the  turning  of  the  horses  it  was  impossible, 
in  spite  of  the  blackness  of  the  night,  but 
that  some  rays  from  the  lights  of  the  open 
passage  should  shoot  over  them,  and  Edward 
distinguished  the  second  horseman  as  the 
boy  he  had  surmised.  Dayntree's  son  per- 
haps ?  He  slowly  remounted  the  stairs  to 
his  chamber.  No  conception  of  any  boy  he 
had  ever  seen  would  exactly  fit  into  that 
slender  reed-like  figure.  The  presentment 
of  it — momentary,  obscure  though  it  had 
been — became  clearer  to  his  mind  ;  it  sank 
upon  his  mental  sight  with  increasing  sugges- 
tion and  hint  until  at  last,  while  his  fingers 
fumbled  between  his  tobacco-pouch  and  pipe, 
the  identity  of  it  stood  out  to  his  apprehen- 
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sion  with  tell-tale  vividness,  and  scarcely 
needed  that  he  should  give  it  a  name.  What 
is  there  in  the  personality  which,  beneath  all 
disguises,  is  its  own  self-confession,  and 
renders  up  its  secret  in  some  slightest  line  or 
tiniest  bend  and  turn  of  the  form  ? 

"  By  all  the  powers  that  are  !  "  exclaimed 
Edward,  letting  fall  the  pouch  and  pipe  into 
the  fender,  and  throwing  back  his  head  with 
a  great  cry. 


II 
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CHAPTER   I 

One  morning  two  coroneted  envelopes 
lay  on  the  Dayntrees'  breakfast-table.  They 
contained  invitations  to  a  Cinderella  dance, 
given  by  Mrs.  Trelyon's  great  relative,  and 
the  occasion  being  informal,  the  young 
daughter  Constance  was  included. 

Warrenne  Court  lay,  as  has  been  said,  in 
the  adjoining  county,  and  arrangements  had 
to  be  made  for  the  accommodation  of  many 
guests  and  their  servants  for  the  night.  The 
place  was  very  old,  and  full  of  historical 
interest,  but  the  tower  only  of  the  original 
building  was  left  standing ;  it  had  several 
small  chambers,  in  one  of  which  it  was 
averred  the  Black  Prince  had  passed  a  night. 
The  main  body  of  the  building  was  also  of 

great  age,  and  here  were  the  Anne-a-Boleyn 
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rooms ;  late  in  the  eighteenth  century  a  new 
wing  had  been  added,  which  increased  the 
comfort  of  the  interior,  but  spoiled  the  unity 
of  the  architectural  effect.  Pressure  of  space 
demanded  careful  distribution  of  the  guests, 
and  in  the  new  wing  Constantia  and  her 
daughter  occupied  a  single  room,  while 
Norman  was  accommodated  with  a  small 
chamber  in  the  middle  portion.  Rosalie  took 
a  room  in  the  same  wing  as  Constantia,  Mrs. 
Trelyon  as  a  relative  having  one  of  the 
state  bedrooms  allotted  to  her,  with  a  small 
adjoining  closet  for  her  maid. 

Evan  was  also  at  the  house.  He  got  one 
of  the  little-used  rooms  in  the  tower.  To 
him  the  evening  of  the  dance  was  tinged  in 
the  expectation  but  by  one  thought,  and  that 
was  spelled  in  the  word  "  Rosalie." 

Of  late  Evan's  elasticity  had  flagged.  The 
future  lay  still  before  him  in  landscape 
dimensions,  but  the  golden  atmosphere  was 
fading.  He  had  reached  that  knotty  stage 
in  love  when  an  injurious  sense  of  thwarting 
mingles  with  the  sense  of  blessed  expansion. 

But   he   set   his  teeth.     He  was   not,   he 
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thought,  to  become  the  bondsman  of  any 
woman — not  the  best  and  fairest.  If  she 
would  not  return  his  feeling,  he  had  it  in  him 
to  weep  tears  of  blood  ;  but  the  dreams  to 
which  she  had  fired  him  remained.  From 
them  he  was  not  to  flinch.  Wonderful 
hand,  in  whose  palm  lay  the  secret  of  his 
career ! 

No  finer-looking  young  fellow  than  he 
entered  the  ball-room  that  evening  ;  he  could 
lay  no  claim  to  be  named  "  handsome  "  ;  it 
was  the  vein  and  character  of  the  man  ex- 
pressed on  his  outward  form  that  made 
people  turn  to  look  at  him,  not  once,  but 
twice ;  he  was  fortunate  in  possessing  an 
harmonious  correspondence  between  body 
and  soul. 

"  I  hope  soon  to  see  your  card  full,"  said 
Lady  Warrenne,  noticing  it  was  empty. 

11  I  shall  do  my  duty- — yes,"  said  he  shyly, 
hiding  it  under  his  palm.  "  I'm  just  waiting 
a  bit." 

He  had  all  the  whims  and  delicacies  of  a 
lover,  and  felt  that  no  one's  name  was  to  go 
down  on  his  card  before  Rosalie's.      Parting 
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from  Lady  Warrenne,  he  stood  back  against 
the  wall  and  watched  for  Rosalie's  appear- 
ance, with  her  hardly  less  beautiful  mother. 
It  was  a  rare  lover-like  sentiment  that  held 
him  there  dumb  and  silent  until  she  should 
arrive.  When  at  last  she  appeared,  an  ex- 
pression almost  of  pain  shot  over  his  face. 
Her  beauty  was  an  eternal  surprise  ;  it  had  a 
quality  of  the  unexpected — a  supreme  charm ; 
moreover,  she  possessed  that  exquisite  bloom 
of  youth — that  delicate,  evanescent  some- 
thing— which  is  by  no  means  always  the 
attribute  of  young  creatures.  Upon  this 
occasion  she  had  chosen  to  wear  simple 
virginal  white,  and  it  added  to  her  slim 
grace  a  poignant  touch  of  pathos.  Evan  was 
not  conscious  of  having  in  himself  anything 
to  match  with  this  flower  of  girlhood  ;  to  the 
young,  beauty  is  not  evanescent ;  they  have 
not  the  feeling  of  the  transitory,  the  stamp 
of  immortality  rests  upon  all,  and  this  gives 
the  edge  to  their  emotion.  He  walked 
straight  up  to  her. 

"  Rosalie  Trelyon  looks  very  beautiful  to- 
night," said  Constantia  to  her  husband. 
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"Where  ?"  said  Norman,  turning  his  head 
about. 

Constantia  experienced  a  sudden  faintness 
of  the  heart.  She  had  caught  her  husband's 
eyes  fixed  on  the  girl — there  was  something 
in  his  look — she  hated  herself  for  noticing  it, 
and  had  rushed  on  the  remark  in  her  eager- 
ness to  erase  the  impression  and  establish 
herself  by  his  side  on  the  same  mental  plane, 
whatever  it  might  be.  Of  late  the  ease  of 
perfect  accord  had  given  place  to  terribly 
groping  moments.  The  delicate  adjustments 
of  long  relationship  are  sensitive  to  disturb- 
ance, and  Norman's  hasty  subterfuge  was 
worse  than  a  repulse.  The  room  was  dark- 
ened to  her  eyes,  and  the  harmonious  murmur 
of  cultivated  voices  sounded  dissonant.  All 
evening,  turn  where  she  would,  by  some 
cruel  magnetism  her  glance  encountered  that 
exquisite  form,  with  the  poetized  grace  of  its 
movements,  and  that  lovely  face,  rendered 
every  moment  more  beautiful  by  the  exercise 
of  the  dance.  If  she  was  not  looking  at  it, 
it  swam  before  her  brain.  Her  interest  in 
everything  else  was  clouded  over ;  even  her 
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daughter's  childlike  happiness  and  her  whis- 
pered assurances  of  enjoyment,  failed  to 
create  one  ripple  of  responsive  gladness. 
Her  heart  had  become  too  heavy  to  stand  at 
the  level  of  everyday  feeling.  Just  now  she 
saw  Rosalie  against  the  wall,  her  head  thrown 
back  a  little,  and  her  hand  wafting  a  feather 
fan  to  and  fro. 

Constantia  tried  not  to  look  at  her,  but 
her  eyes  stole  back  again  and  again.  She 
seemed  to  herself  to  shrivel  in  her  seat  under 
the  influence  of  the  girl's  beauty.  At  last, 
when  her  eyes  ran  once  more  towards  the 
fatal  spot,  she  caught  from  between  the  dark- 
lashed  lids  a  glance  directed  to  herself.  It 
was  a  mixture  of  defiance,  cold  amusement, 
and  curiosity ;  it  would  have  been  patently 
vulgar,  but  that  a  second  afterwards  the 
white  brow  crumpled  with  a  shade  of  trouble. 
At  that  moment  Evan  stepped  up  to  the 
girl — the  man  next  her  moved  unwillingly 
away.  Constantia  raised  her  hand  to  her 
eyes  for  a  brief  second. 

"My  God!"  murmured  she;  "what  is  it 
makes  me  entertain  such  frightful  thoughts  ?  " 
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"  This  is  my  dance,"  Evan  had  said  briefly. 

He  took  the  place  of  the  former  partner, 
his  eyes  permitted  themselves  to  wander 
over  her  for  a  moment ;  then  he  raised  them 
again,  and  leaned  against  the  wall  by  her 
side. 

"  Now  tell  me,"  said  she,  "have  you  a 
topic  ?  I'm  tired  of  hearing  that  this  is  a 
splendid  floor  for  dancing." 

Evan  smiled  at  her  sprightly  mood. 

"Oh!"  said  he;  "that  sort  of  thing  is  a 
short  cut  across  awkward  moments." 

"What  business  have  people  with  awk- 
ward moments  ?  God's  sun  shines  in  all ;  I 
mean  to  have  a  respite.  How  are  your 
schemes  ?  " 

"  A  big  topic  for  a  ball-room." 

"  Even  in  a  ball-room,  each  man  to  his 
own  crotchet.  You  see,  I  remember  yours. 
Of  late  you  have  talked  of  Africa  and  Africa. 
When  I  see  you,  I  see  Africa.  When  I  see 
a  map  of  Africa,  I  see  you." 

Evan  frowned  a  little,  then  looked  at  her 
with  light  in  his  eyes. 

"  That's  well,"  said  he,  "  for  it  is  precisely 
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the  same  upon  my  part.     When  I  see  Africa 
I  see  you,  and  when  I  see  you  I  see  Africa." 

The  notion  touched  her  fancy. 

"  But  I  can't  believe  that,"  said  she. 

"  Indeed,  yes.  My  words  were  not  empty. 
But — do  you  want  to  dance  ?  " 

"It  depends — on  the  quality  of  the  con- 
versation." 

"  Then  come,"  said  Evan  ;  "  I  must  try  to 
please." 

He  offered  his  arm.  Rosalie  took  it.  As 
they  walked  down  the  room  together,  once, 
relying  on  his  guidance,  she  closed  her  lids 
wearily.  He  found  a  comfortable  nook  in 
a  recess  on  the  staircase,  and  seated  himself 
by  her  side. 

"  But  you're  tired  ! "  said  he. 

The  girl's  eyes  had  closed  again ;  when 
she  opened  them,  it  was  upon  a.  face  bent 
towards  her  in  solicitude. 

"  I  am  not,"  said  she.  "  Go  on  about 
Africa.  Break  the  deadly  monotony  if  you 
can." 

"  Is  it  so  monotonous  ?  "  said  he.  "  I 
haven't  felt  that.     But  if  you  like  it,  we  will 
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talk  of  Africa,   the   world's   final    chance  of 
adventure." 

"  I  like  adventures,  but  hate  the  word 
final.  I  wish  we  weren't  so  limited  !  There 
never  seems  enough  for  me — of  time  or  any- 
thing else." 

"  Oh,  there's  some  fun  left  in  this  old 
globe  yet.  Africa  is  practically  a  new  world 
to  explore.  What  I  complain  of  is  that  this 
adventure  should  be  left  to  the  private  bully. 
I  hate  to  think  of  some  swashbuckling 
career,  run  like  a  festering  wound  into  the 
side  of  the  new  land." 

"  What  would  you  have,  then  ?  " 

"  Well,  you  see,  to  a  great  many  minds 
Africa  is  nothing  whatever  but  a  'market,' 
to  others  an  open  ground  for  the  experi- 
mental traveller.  The  first  means  a  sort  of 
glorified  thimble-rigging ;  the  second  mere 
filibustering.  I  wish  that  some  great  and 
capable  mind  would  set  to  work  to  hit  on 
plans  for  developing  Africa,  for  Africa's  own 
sake." 

«  Who  can  ?  " 

"Well,    I   picture  to   myself  a    man  with 
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tremendous  all-round  sympathies  and  a  big 
constructive  brain  to  match,  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  subject " 

"  But  how  would  he  get  that  ?  " 

"  Oh,  he'd  have  rubbed  it  in,  you  know,  out 
of  books  to  begin  with.  Then  he'd  have 
studied  colonial  policy — and  that's  a  bigger 
business.  Above  all,  he'd  have  knocked 
about  the  world  himself,  and  he'd  have  a 
commercial  turn  of  the  right  kind  and  a 
knack  of  choosing  the  right  fellow  for  a  job. 
And  then,  you  know,  he'd  somehow  have 
managed  to  shake  himself  out  of  the  exclu- 
sively jingo  British  point  of  view." 

"  Go  on,"  said  Rosalie  ;  "lam  interested  ; 
this  is  a — great  man  ?  " 

"  Pretty  fair,"  said  Evan.  "  Then  imagine 
such  a  man  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  with 
a  good  Government  in  office  and  a  workable 
majority  in  the  House  at  a  favourable  national 
moment." 

Rosalie  closed  her  fan  and  turned  her  face 
towards  him.  Her  eyes  expressed  an  eager 
growing  attention.  There  was  the  hint  of 
excitement. 
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"Go  on  :   I  am  interested,"  she  repeated. 

"You  mustn't  take  it  all  for  practical 
truth,"  said  Evan,  smiling.  "  It's  a  sort  of 
fairy  tale,  I'm  afraid.  A  Secretary  does  not 
possess  any  great  determining  power,  you 
must  remember  ;  but  if  he  is  a  man  of  in- 
fluential character  his  position  trebles  his 
influence.  I'm  in  favour  of  such  a  man 
initiating  a  nationally  organized  expedition  for 
exploring  purposes." 

"  And  after  the  expedition  ?" 

"  Then  we  know  a  little  where  we  are,  and 
how  the  work  is  to  begin.  It  ought  to  be  a 
sort  of  missionary  enterprise,  with  a  total 
reconsideration  of  the  missionary  system ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  should  be  something  quite 
different  from  an  attempt  to  impose  our 
various  creeds  and  customs  here  and  there  ; 
as  to  the  commercial  side,  that  ought  to  be 
far-seeing  enough  not  to  assume  a  grab-the- 
booty  attitude.  It  wouldn't  if  we  organized 
our  colonial  policy  from  the  beginning  on 
some  national  plan  thought  out  by  experts 
and  schemed  for  an  all-round  good." 

Rosalie  had  listened  intently.    She  showed 
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an  interest  which  surprised  the  speaker.  It 
warmed  and  thrilled  him,  and  the  intellectual 
dreams  in  which  he  had  of  late  been  indulg- 
ing escaped  his  lips  in  readier  words.  He 
noted  with  exultation  that  a  whole  dance 
slipped  by  and  that  she  did  not  remark  it. 
Her  partner  hunting  in  the  distance  failed  to 
discover  her.  When  at  last  Evan's  eloquence 
found  a  period,  she  softly  opened  her  fan  and 
spread  it  as  a  great  white  wing  for  shelter 
over  her  face.  The  pause,  Evan  thought, 
was  more  delicious  than  the  talk  had  been. 
At  last  she  spoke. 

"  And  this — little  one  man  who  is  to  have 
the  big  idea  ?  " 

"  A  man  is  never  little,"  said  Evan  softly. 
"  One  chap  always  sets  the  ball  rolling." 

-Who  is  he?" 

She  moved  the  fan  and  darted  a  swift  bird- 
like glance  towards  him.     It  flew  to  his  soul. 
He  made  shift  to  shake  his  head  gently  with 
a  smile.     Then   her  eyes  dropped  until  he 
saw  the  lashes  lying  on  her  cheek. 

"  Are  you  the  man  ? "  said  she. 

A  tiny  note  of  derision  pricked  his  heart 
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like  a  pin.  He  struck  his  fingers  together 
lightly  and  slowly  twice  before  speaking. 

"  I  never  thought  of  myself  for  one  moment 
as  the  man,"  said  he  quietly,  "  but  I  was  think- 
ing of  myself  in  connection  with  matters  of  the 
kind.  I  've  a  notion  that  if  an  engineer  is  wanted 
Suez-way,  for  example,  I'll  have  a  shy  at  it." 

Again  she  stole  a  glance  at  him.  Her 
purpose  had  been  to  draw  denial  from  him 
only  as  a  preliminary  to  the  name  of  the 
man  whom  she  surmised  within  his  mind. 
She  had  a  need  to  know  with  certainty  that 
his  idea  corresponded  with  her  hope.  As- 
suredly he  was  speaking  of  a  well-known 
individuality  ;  she  longed  to  snatch  the  name 
— the  name  already  syllabled  within  her  heart. 
He  kept  his  profile  immobile  while  her  eyes 
searched  it,  though  his  pulse  quickened  with 
the  sense  of  them  upon  him.  Presently  she 
dropped  them  baffled.  After  all,  why  should 
not  he  himself,  as  he  had  said,  play  some- 
thing of  a  part  in  the  undertaking  he  had 
sketched  ?  She  read  the  mettle  of  the  man 
in  the  lines  of  his  face.  Until  that  moment 
she    had    noticed    merely  that   he  was  slim, 
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brown,  and  young.  For  the  first  time  im- 
pressions from  his  character  entered  her 
mind  ;  the  meaning  of  the  man,  his  spiritual 
part,  unfolded  a  little.  But  it  could  not  be 
he  who  was  the  creator  of  this  vision  of  a 
peaceful  earth-conquest,  and  it  was  her  need 
to  have  the  name  spoken  to  her  ear — the 
name  she  was  sure  he  hid  under  his  tongue. 

"  It  is  a  great  dream,"  she  murmured, 
wilfully  exaggerating  and  enlarging  his 
suggestions. 

"  Oh,  pretty  fair.  It's  a  scheme  big  enough 
to  make  me  feel  I'd  risk  a  thing  or  two  for  it." 

"  A  king  should  be  at  the  back  of  it. 
Columbus  had  a  king." 

"  A  company  and  a  king  are  merely  two 
names  for  the  same  bad  thing.  I  want  to 
serve  a  Government  that  is  fulfilled  with 
purposes  beyond  timid  self-interest." 

She  had  closed  her  fan  again,  and  now 
softly  struck  her  white-gloved  hands  together. 

"  A  great  dream — a  great  dream,"  she 
murmured  again  ;  "  but  where  did  you  get  it  ?  " 

Once  more  the  swift  bird-like  glance 
touched  him,  and  the  voice  was  soft  as  honey. 
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He  wanted  to  throw  himself  on  his  knees  and 
break  forth  into  an  eloquence  wherein  the 
love-making  of  all  the  poets  burned.  The 
emotion  he  felt  was  terrifying  to  him ;  the 
ship  of  his  safety  plunged  into  deep  waters, 
and  if  his  hand  was  on  the  tiller  he  did  not 
see  his  way.  He  dared  not  look  at  her 
fingers  lying  curved  in  the  soft  white  mystery 
of  her  dress,  he  dared  not  meet  her  eyes ;  he 
kept  his  profile  still  as  a  rock.  "  O  my  sweet 
foe,  love  me  and  leave  me  not ! "  cried  his 
heart. 

"  It  came  to  me  lately,"  said  he,  gravely 
dropping  the  words  amidst  the  storm. 

Her  eyes  stole  towards  him  again  with  a 
vivid  look.  Speech  hung  between  two 
separate  ideas  in  either  mind.  How  should 
he  surmise  the  tragical  nature  of  the  emotion 
that  trembled  in  the  girl's  heart  ?  He  who 
had  dreamed  "  Africa  "  was,  she  told  herself, 
a  god  worthy  of  a  woman's  heroic  love — the 
love  that  asks  nothing  of  law. 

"  I  will  be  Heloise  :  but  it  will  be  to  none 
but  Abelard,"  she  had  said  to  herself  often 
enough  in  the  past. 
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Had  she  a  love-story  it  must  be  associated 
with  a  world-renowned  name  or  deed  ;  the 
adventure  which  rifled  her  of  her  heart  was 
to  leave  a  meteoric  trail  over  an  enskyed 
memory.  But  it  might  satisfy  her  to  lie  in 
the  world's  story-book  between  two  leaves 
that  told  of  the  conquest  of  a  land.  The 
lustre  of  that  should  suffice.  Her  eyes  hung 
on  Evan's  lips. 

Was  there  the  hint  of  anxiety  in  them — a 
sordid  need  to  clothe  with  retrospective  purple 
a  poor  naked  deed  slipped  into  her  life  in 
one  unbalanced  moment  ? 

He  thought  betwixt  dream  and  waking — 
for  so  the  strange  instant  felt — that  she  fol- 
lowed the  heart-beats  that  had  underlain  this 
talk  of  Africa.  He  delayed  speaking,  because 
the  hope  that  had  alighted  on  the  moment 
bore  wings  so  many-coloured  and  dazzling 
that  he  feared  a  breath  might  destroy  it. 
His  eyes  darkened  and  softened  ;  an  exquisite 
humility  and  reverence  pervaded  his  heart ; 
he  mastered  courage  at  last  to  turn  and  look 
into  the  face  of  this  all-possibility. 

"  We  have  great  power  one  over  another," 
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said  he  gravely.  "It  was  you  yourself — the 
something  in  your  nature — that  stirred  me 
and  wakened  within  me  the  possibility  of  the 
dreaming  you  call  great." 

"Vou/" 

She  flung  open  her  fan.  The  word  leapt 
out  between  a  cry  and  a  laugh.  The  "slim 
brown  young  man  !  "  Eliza's  hero  ! 

Evan's  lids  shut  for  a  moment.  He  got 
his  breath  between  his  teeth ;  he  scarcely 
looked  at  her  sheltered  behind  her  great 
feather  -  tipped  fan.  His  heart  shouted 
"  Fool ! "  How  exquisitely  cruel  these  tender- 
looking  things  called  women  could  be  !  He 
felt  the  pallor  sweeping  over  his  face.  Her 
face,  white,  half- fainting,  he  could  not  see. 
He  rose  to  his  feet  and  coldly  stretched  his 
arm. 

"  The  waltz  has  begun,"  said  he. 

That  night  Constantia  thanked  God  for 
Norman's  absence.  Unable  to  sleep  she  rose 
at  last  from  her  bed.  Through  the  curtains 
a  gleam  of  moonlight  had  penetrated,  and  lay 
across  her  pillow. 
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"  It  is  that  which  disturbed  me,"  said  she  ; 
"there  is  something  cruel  in  the  look  of 
moonlight  at  dead  of  night." 

It  was  so  brilliant  that  when  she  placed 
her  watch  in  the  beam  she  read  the  time. 
The  light  regular  breathing  of  her  daughter 
came  from  a  small  bed  in  the  corner.  Still 
through  Constantia's  brain  danced  the  beau- 
tiful alluring  figure  of  Rosalie — the  wild 
lovely  girl  with  the  ever-changeful  face  and 
gleaming  eyes. 

"  How  old  she  makes  me  feel ! " 

She  pressed  her  hand  over  her  sleepless 
eyes  ;  and  then,  white-robed,  barefooted  as 
she  was,  stepped  towards  the  window  and 
drew  the  curtains  back  a  little  and  set  her 
face  between  them. 

The  moonlight  flooded  the  garden,  but, 
saving  one  corner,  the  side  of  the  house 
which  lay  at  right  angles  from  the  new  wing, 
and  which  represented  the  middle  and  older 
part,  was  in  shadow.  In  this  side  was  the 
window  of  the  room  that  Norman  occupied  ; 
her  eyes  rested  upon  it  sadly  ;  the  moonlight 
folded   itself  about  her   head.     She  had   no 
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thought  of  spying  upon  her  husband,  the 
anchorage  of  her  faith  might  be  torn  away  by 
other  hands,  it  would  not  be  removed  by  her 
own ;  her  attitude  was  that  of  the  waiter. 
But  a  secret  thus  played  over  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  three  hearts  cannot  be  hid  ;  and 
it  was  inevitable  that  from  the  deeps  which 
lie  in  the  nature  of  things  some  terrible 
revelation  should  arise.  First,  Constantia 
became  aware  of  a  dim  light  behind  Nor- 
man's curtains  ;  then  they  were  withdrawn, 
and  a  hand  set  the  light  in  the  window.  She 
pushed  her  own  curtains  roughly  back,  and 
pressed  close  to  the  panes.  The  spark  in 
Norman's  window  burned  steadily  for  a  few 
seconds,  then  it  was  extinguished.  Con- 
stantia drew  back  and  stared  round  the  room 
with  a  startled  face.  Was  that  a  signal  ? 
She  heard  the  softest  opening  of  a  door  near 
her.  With  that  she  darted  from  the  window, 
thrust  her  feet  into  slippers,  and  rapidly 
clothed  herself.  Beneath  the  chatter  and 
noise  of  merely  startled  thoughts,  beneath 
the  anger  against  herself  for  surmise  and  for 
the  desperate  movement  of  her  mind  towards 
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certainty,  was  the  inmost  conviction  of  the 
less  conscious  self  lending  her  the  knowledge 
of  disaster. 

Her  room  opened  into  a  passage  ending  in 
one  of  the  principal  entrances  to  the  picture 
gallery.  Down  the  passage  and  towards  the 
entrance  she  made  her  way,  her  feet  shod 
with  velvet.  As  she  went  she  noticed  with- 
out surprise  that  the  door  of  a  bedroom  stood 
ajar  ;  so  also  did  that  of  the  gallery.  On 
reaching  it  she  silently  pushed  it  wider. 

The  gallery  was  not  altogether  dark.  A 
moonbeam  fell  through  the  nearest  window, 
and  lay  transversely  across  the  corner  near 
the  door ;  Constantia  looked  for  one  brief 
second  across  the  light,  and  then  shrank  back 
into  the  passage  and  stood  against  the  wall, 
her  hand  upon  her  breast.  Surprise  and 
suspense  and  every  lesser  emotion  were  ex- 
punged from  her  heart  in  that  one  moment. 
Would  that  she  could  close  the  door  between 
herself  and  the  whispering  pair  inside !  As 
in  a  dream  she  saw  the  strongly  repressed 
and  hated  suspicion  of  uneasy  weeks  standing 
out  before  her  in  actuality,  yet  within  herself 
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found  neither  resource,  nor  a  plan  of  action, 
nor  a  whisper  of  a  word  of  policy.  Her  nature 
was  too  greatly  simple  to  search  for  tactics. 
She  stood  there  overwhelmed  by  a  great 
tide  of  solemn  pain  that  swept  over  and  over 
her,  and  destroyed  the  landmarks  of  her  life. 
There  was  Norman  ;  here  stood  she.  She 
was  as  a  ship  going  to  pieces.  Unutterable 
anguish  fell  upon  her.  With  her  hand  upon 
her  breast  she  fought  for  breath ;  nothing 
passed  her  lips,  yet  her  cries  went  up  to 
heaven.  There  was  Norman  ;  here  stood 
she.  The  naked  simplicity  would  take  no 
abatement.  The  shores  of  life  moved  and 
slipped  away,  and  every  second  carried  her  a 
thousand  leagues.  Was  the  time  short  ?  A 
period  of  years  went  by.  Her  mind  leapt 
over  them  with  lightning-like  swiftness  and 
left  them  shrivelled.  That  was  Norman ; 
here  stood  she.  Whither  would  the  hour 
bear  her  ?  Thought  touched  for  a  moment 
on  her  children,  and  fled  away  affrighted.  A 
wind  seemed  to  snatch  the  cry  from  her  lips, 
and  then  she  went  down — down — in  some 
sweltering  deep  that  whirled  her  round,  and 
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beat  the  life  out  of  her  heart.  After  that 
everything  went  still.  She  leaned  half-faint- 
ing in  the  corner  of  the  dark  passage  in  the 
shadow  of  the  half-open  door,  the  brilliant 
moonlight  lay  before  her ;  the  whispers  were 
over.  A  soft  footfall  approached.  Constantia 
opened  her  eyes  and  raised  her  head. 

On  the  edge  of  the  moonlight  stood 
a  figure.  It  was  Rosalie  alone.  The  girl 
hesitated  as  though  shrinking  from  the  tell- 
tale  light,  and  gazed  intently  at  the  far-away 
and  solemn  panorama  of  the  skies.  Her 
clothing  was  a  white  wrapper,  her  hair 
was  loose  and  fell  in  masses  below  her 
waist.  She  moved  forward  with  the  same 
hesitating  step,  and  the  moonlight  shot  over 
her  in  a  sudden  illumination.  There  was 
something  spectral  in  her  look,  her  face 
having  in  the  cold  beams  a  waxlike  pallor  ; 
her  lips  also  were  pallid,  and  her  eyes 
gleamed  with  a  smoulder  of  fast-dying  and 
unhappy  excitement.  She  seemed  some 
apparition  of  the  tomb,  some  wandering 
spirit  bathing  her  feet  in  the  cool  night  of 
a  home-like  world. 
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Every  faculty  of  Constantia  was  intensified 
to  abnormal  force  and  clearness  in  the  stress 
of  the  moment.  With  strange  and  absolute 
conviction  she  recognized  that  the  meaning 
of  her  life  was  not  to  be  sought  in  the  long 
peace  of  years,  but  that  it  met  her  in  this 
approaching  figure — that  here  and  not  else- 
where was  the  clue  to  her  history  and  exist- 
ence to  be  found. 

Thinking  of  this  she  took  a  step  onwards, 
and  stood  in  the  doorway,  and  gravely  con- 
fronted the  girl.  No  word  was  spoken. 
Rosalie  breathed  one  startled  breath  and 
then  passed  by. 


CHAPTER   II 

After  the  night  came  the  morning.  Con- 
stantia  had  to  drop  the  curtain  on  that  ghostly 
stage  whereon  the  great  drama  is  played,  and 
to  face  the  detail  of  the  visible  world. 

It  startled  her  to  find  her  husband  un- 
altered in  appearance  ;  she  had  almost  ex- 
pected that  the  change  in  her  own  mind 
would  find  a  corresponding  reflection  there. 
But  on  his  brow  was  no  ruffle,  in  his  glance 
no  perturbation,  nor  was  there  disturbance 
in  his  courteous  bearing.  So  had  he  looked 
and  borne  himself  all  the  years  of  her  life 
with  him.  The  thing  best  known  to  her  had 
never  been  really  seen — her  world  had  to  be 
re-learned  from  the  beginning.  She  seemed 
to  put  forth  a  groping  hand  to  a  dark  place 

and  to  touch  nothing.      Her  heart  cried  out 
128 
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— " Where  is  Norman?     Where  is  my  hus- 
band ?     Where  am  I  ? " 

They  were  home  again,  and  Norman  spoke 
of  a  run  to  town  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the 
afternoon.  It  surprised  her  to  be  asked  to 
walk  down  the  drive  with  him,  but  she 
acquiesced  passively.  Her  mind  was  stupe- 
fied after  the  excess  of  agony,  and  her  will 
lay  dormant.  Norman  took  her  hand  and 
placed  it  in  his  arm  ;  she  was  not  conscious 
of  the  action. 

"  Have  you  seen  anything  of  Eliza  Arm- 
strong lately  ? "  said  he,  as  they  sauntered 
along. 

With  the  name  a  painful  memory  ruffled 
the  stupid  silence  of  her  mind.  Might  not 
Eliza  with  her  strange  instinctive  power  of 
vision  have  saved  them  all  ? 

"  No,"  she  replied,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  I  don't  want  any  hint  of  what  I  am  going 
to   say  to   get  about.      I   am  very  anxious 
about  the  Armstrongs.     Their  affairs  are  not 
going  well." 
'  "Not?" 

"  You  know,  Constantia,  it  is  my  habit  to 

VOL.  II.  K 
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consult  you  about  everything.  You  are  a 
supremely  wise  woman — such  a  woman  as  a 
man  meets  once  in  a  lifetime.  Not  a  word 
of  what  I  am  telling  you  is  to  escape.  You 
remember  asking  me  to  befriend  Eliza  ?  " 

"Yes." 

She  looked  up  to  his  face.  The  blinding 
thing  was  that  it  seemed  as  usual,  that  his 
voice,  his  praise,  was  as  before. 

"  Well,  I  wish  to  befriend  her  now.  And 
I  want  you  to  help  me.  I  want  to  procure 
Eliza's  signature  to  a  paper  without  the 
knowledge  of  her  brother  or  any  one  else. 
Can  you  undertake  this  for  me  ? " 

Constantia  was  silent.  A  week  ago  she 
would  have  leapt  to  his  command  with  un- 
hesitating alacrity.  Now  she  realized  that 
the  springs  of  her  trust  were  broken  every- 
where. She  knitted  her  brows  and  tried  to 
look  into  that  world  of  affairs  in  which  she 
had  hitherto  taken  no  part. 

"  I  have  not  been  very  friendly  with  Eliza 
lately,"  said  she. 

"  Indeed  ?  That  comes  a  little  awkwardly 
— -for  her!' 
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Constantia  caught  at  the  last  two  words. 

"  I've  no  doubt  I  could  procure  her  sig- 
nature for  anything,"  said  she  in  anxious 
hurry ;  "  but  I  should  wish  to  understand 
more  about  it." 

"  But  it  is  one  of  those  secrets  so  much 
better  left  unspoken." 

"  A  secret !  " 

"  From  the  business  world,  you  under- 
stand." 

Constantia  did  not  reply.  The  incident 
revealed  how  difficult  life  had  become.  In 
his  own  department  she  had  considered  her 
husband's  judgment  supreme,  but  now  a 
sense  of  her  responsibility  intruded  there 
helplessly. 

"  When  can  you  see  Eliza?"  urged 
Norman. 

"Soon,"  returned  Constantia. 

"  That  is  well.  I  must  have  an  interview 
with  her,  and  add  my  persuasions  to  yours — 
and  as  quickly  as  possible." 

"  Persuade  her  to  what  ?  " 

"It  is  for  your  sake,  Constantia.  You 
asked  me  to  look  after  Eliza,   and  I    mean 
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to  do  so.  I  wish  her  to  sell  out  of  some 
of  her  property  at  once — of  a  small  por- 
tion I  assigned  to  her.  And  I  wish  to 
arrange  this  without  the  knowledge  of  her 
brother." 

He  spoke  gravely,  earnestly.  They  had 
reached  the  lodge  gate  ;  he  paused  with  his 
hand  upon  it.  Constantia  paused  too,  and 
looked  up  to  him  with  the  deep  harassed 
question  of  her  soul  in  her  eyes  ;  his  glance 
flinched  before  hers  and  roamed  over  the 
landscape  ;  but  the  weakness  was  only 
momentary,  and  her  own  lids  had  need  to 
droop  a  moment  after  before  the  kind  solici- 
tude of  his  look. 

"  You  are  not  quite  yourself,  dearest.  I 
am  afraid  all  this  dissipation  is  too  much  for 
you.     Mind  you  rest  this  afternoon." 

The  day  went  on.  Constantia's  power  of 
thinking  dwindled  to  an  aching  desire  for 
solitude — for  some  vast  desert  where  she 
might  sit  alone  with  her  grief,  turn  it  as  it 
were  over  in  her  hand,  consider  the  quality 
of  it,  look  from  it  on  to  the  world  it  altered, 
and  upon  herself  changed  beyond  knowledge 
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of  her  own  identity.  No  such  moment  was 
accorded.  Children,  guests,  servants,  one 
after  another,  with  ordinary  cheery  faces  and 
details  of  their  own,  pressed  upon  her  with 
the  wearying  effect  of  a  restless  dream  to  a 
brain  off  the  balance.  All,  save  her  grief, 
appeared  unreal — a  lying  sham  in  which  she 
was  forced  to  take  part. 

It  did  not  arouse  any  sense  of  jealousy  to 
surmise  that  her  husband  and  Rosalie  had 
probably  arranged  a  meeting,  and  might  at 
this  moment  of  her  agonizing  loneliness  and 
distress  be  losing  themselves  in  the  intoxica- 
tion of  companionship.  Her  grief  was  of  too 
great,  too  vast  a  quality,  to  mar  itself  with 
torturing  details,  her  nature  moved  on  lines 
too  large,  heroic,  and  simple.  The  sun  of 
her  universe  was  eclipsed,  and  it  mattered 
little,  beneath  the  awful  darkness,  that  the 
lesser  torments  to  which  humanity  is  subject 
crept  as  stealthy,  stinging  worms  over  the 
ground  on  which  her  blind  feet  moved  to- 
wards ever  deeper  comprehension  of  her 
woe.  Sorrow,  as  Love,  Religion,  and 
Beauty,  takes  the  mind's  own  impress.     And 
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Constantia's  grief  was  destitute  of  outcry  and 
devoid  of  petulance. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  when  tea  was 
over,  and  callers  had  thinned  away,  and  the 
children  were  less  restlessly  and  joyously 
inclined  to  dash  in  and  out  of  every  room  to 
which  the  mother  retired,  Constantia  expected 
an  interval  of  peace.  She  leaned  her  head 
back  on  a  chair  and  closed  her  aching  lids. 
It  was  as  though  she  had  died  in  the  night, 
and  her  imprisoned  spirit  was  about  to  escape 
to  those  chill  and  unrealized  regions  to  which 
she  now  belonged.  A  step  outside  aroused 
her  as  instantly  ;  she  raised  her  lids  with  a 
start  and  sat  upright,  again  ready  for  the 
world's  exacting  and  cruel  claims.  The 
door  opened,  and  Evan  stood  on  the  thres- 
hold. At  the  sight  of  him  a  new  corner  of 
her  misery  revealed  itself.  She  looked  at 
his  brilliant  young  manhood,  at  the  strong 
face  with  the  slightly  hooked  nose  and  the 
bright,  hawk-like  eye,  and  the  sensitive  mouth 
which  was  the  special  gift  of  his  mother — 
her  impress  finishing  his  masterful  manhood 
with  the  touch  of  womanly  tenderness. 
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"  Ah ! "  said  the  lad,  "  I  am  fortunate  in 
finding  you  alone." 

And  he  came  forward  and  sat  down  by 
her  side,  sheltering  himself  in  the  warm 
shadow  of  her  motherhood  and  sympathy. 

"  You  are  going,  Evan  ?  "  said  Constantia 
gently. 

"  Yes  ;  I  am  off.  I  mean  to  get  my  things 
together  to-morrow,  and  take  the  night-train. 
I  want  to  get  back  to  practical  hard  work." 

"  Do  you  ?  " 

"Yes,"  he  said,  and  his  eyes  were  sad 
though  his  voice  was  clear.  "  I  need  to 
be  back  in  the  workshop,  to  get  alongside 
machinery  and  steel  and  furnaces  and  men. 
I  want,"  he  added  grimly,  "  to  get  grip  on  the 
real  substantial  hardships  of  the  world  again." 

He  set  his  teeth  and  clenched  his  fist. 

"  Yes,  Evan,"  said  Constantia  faintly.  She 
laid  her  finger  on  his  arm,  and  he  turned  to 
her  with  a  softened  face.  He  had  no  idea 
that  the  small  slight  touch  was  a  cry  for 
mercy  for  herself.  How  should  he  dream 
that  this  wise  sheltering  motherhood,  this 
refuge  for  men  and  children,  was  itself  bare 
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to  so  stupendous  a  loneliness  and  grief?  He 
thought  the  touch  was  meant  as  the  mild 
control  by  which  such  women  guide  and  rule 
the  world. 

"  There  is  something  I  cannot  understand," 
said  he  apologetically,  "  and  it  raises  a  kind 
of  devil  in  me — not  a  bad  sort  of  fellow,  I 
think,  but  something  uncommonly  stimulating 
and  rousing.  Never  mind  what  it  is,  but  it 
is  not  anything  I  expected  to  break  over. 
Did  I  ever  tell  you  how  the  men  in  the 
workshop  set  on  me  once  ?  " 

"  I  think  not." 

"  There  was  a  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween them  and  me.  They  tried  to  coerce 
me,  and  took  the  straps  off  the  wheels,  and 
pushed  about  me  with  their  fists  clenched. 
I  was  one  amongst  a  dozen  all  wanting  to 
make  instant  mincemeat  of  me  amongst  the 
machinery.  Argument  had  failed,  but  will 
was  left.  It  rose  up  within  me  that  I  was 
worth  the  whole  dozen  of  them  in  mettle.  I 
saw  a  big  hammer  lying  on  the  window-sill 
near  me,  and  I  backed  into  a  corner  and 
stretched  my  hand  out  to  it  stealthily.     Well, 
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I  got  it ;  and  then  I  swung  it  round  my  head 
and  shouted — '  Get  those  straps  on  again 
or  I'll  brain  one  or  two  of  you  !'  And  they 
stared,  hesitated  a  little,  and  at  last  slunk 
off  and  put  the  straps  on  ;  and  when  the 
manager  came  round,  the  room  was  quiet 
But  I  find  there  are  things  in  life  one  can't 
meet  in  that  way." 

"  Yes  ?  "  said  Constantia  softly  ;  for  Evan's 
voice  changed,  and  this  creature  of  strong 
nerve  and  muscle  and  will  nestled,  as  it 
were,  closer  to  her  broken  and  exhausted 
heart  for  protection  and  help. 

"I'm  telling  you  that  about  the  workshop 
only  because  I  can't  understand  myself,"  said 
he  aimlessly. 

He  got  up  sighing,  and  wandered  about 
the  room,  and  then  came  back  to  her  side 
and  stood  looking  down  upon  her. 

"  It's  this  odd  sense,"  said  he  in  his  half- 
confidence,  "  of  not  being  able  to  make  my 
own  willing  avail  one  jot." 

"  Yes,"  said  Constantia,  in  a  low  voice. 

She  felt  like  some  timid  thing  of  the  woods 
trembling  amidst  traps. 
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"  Well,"  continued  Evan,  shaking  back  his 
head,  "  the  workshop's  my  place." 

"  Yes,"  said  Constantia  ;  "  don't — don't  let 
this  you  speak  of  overmaster  you  and  spoil 
your  life." 

"  I  think  I  shall  not.  I  am  not  going  to 
be  weak.  I  believe  I  may  promise  you 
that." 

"Yes,  yes,"  cried  Constantia,  with  painful 
eagerness,  "promise  that." 

He  held  out  his  hand  and  clasped  hers. 
As  he  reached  the  door  Constantia  called 
him  again. 

"Shall  you  see  Eliza  before  you  leave?" 
asked  she. 

"  Ah ! "  said  Evan,  his  face  lightening  a 
little  as  he  recalled  the  attachment  of  his 
small  friend,  "  I  should  think  so  indeed  if  I 
can  compass  it." 

"  When  you  see  her,  give  her  my  love — 
Constantia  s  love,"  said  she. 

It  was  getting  late  ;  in  another  hour  Nor- 
man would  be  back.  Constantia  listened  to 
Evan's  steps  down  the  drive,  then  she  rose 
and  sought  the  safer  retreat  of  her  bedroom. 
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No  longer  dominated  by  the  need  of  conceal- 
ment, her  walk,  her  figure,  took  the  lines  of 
her  stupendous  sorrow.  She  stumbled  grop- 
ingly up  the  stairs,  her  hand  outstretched. 
The  restraints  of  her  dress  pained  her  as 
though  her  pent-up  grief  had  some  physical 
effect  upon  her  heart,  which  felt  like  a  still 
and  swollen  thing  in  her  breast.  She  changed 
the  gown  for  a  loose  wrapper  and  sank  back 
into  a  lounge,  her  face  dropping  into  the 
expression  of  its  agony  ;  already  one  or  two 
cooling  tears  crept  from  her  lids  ;  but  a  new 
interruption  caught  the  moment's  respite  from 
the  mother  of  the  house.  A  scamper  of  little 
feet,  a  series  of  cries  of  "  Mother  !  mother ! 
mother  !  "  were  followed  by  a  tattoo  of  knocks 
and  kicks  upon  her  chamber-door — the  storm- 
ing of  a  child  impatient  to  enter. 

Constantia  caught  her  handkerchief  and 
pressed  back  the  tears  from  her  eyes  ;  uncon- 
querable emotion  threatened  for  the  moment 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  reply  ;  but  she 
sat  up,  mastering  the  convulsion  in  her 
throat,  and  tuning  her  voice  from  any  pos- 
sible jar  to  that  soft  music  which  had  domin- 
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ated  the  house  into  serenity  and  peace  for 
twenty  years  of  her  life. 

"  What  is  it,  Ted  ? "  cried  she. 

The  door  burst  open  and  little  Ted  rushed 
in. 

"Mother/"  he  exclaimed,  with  emphasis. 

His  brown  eyes  were  wide  open,  his  face 
excited.  She  extended  her  hand  with  her 
calm  soothing  smile,  and  he  ran  straight  to 
her  breast  and  clutched  the  soft  lace  which 
she  wore  about  her  neck.  There  was  some 
childish  trouble  in  which  a  cat  was  mixed 
up ;  he  had  been  brought  up  to  consider  it  a 
point  of  honour  that  tears  should  be  shed 
only  at  his  mother's  knee ;  his  injury — or 
rather  sympathy  for  an  injured  cat — had 
been  long  repressed  ;  he  burst  into  a  flood 
of  tears  and  drew  forth  the  tiniest  of  tiny 
pocket-handkerchiefs  to  cope  with  it. 

The  emotion  was  intense  and  overflow- 
ing, and  the  pocket-handkerchief  inadequate. 
Constantia  whipped  out  her  own.  She 
kissed  the  fair  curly  head  and  pressed  it  to 
her  bosom  and  uncurled  the  short  crisp  rings 
of  hair  upon  her  fingers.     Then  for  an  hour 
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she  talked  to  him  of  the  ways  of  kittens  and 
the  devices  of  mankind  towards  the  small 
beasts  of  the  earth,  and  the  compensations 
that  are  to  be  discovered  in  the  lives  of 
cats,  and  the  kindness  which  men  deal  out 
sometimes  in  forms  that  are  harsh  to  begin 
with  but  end  well  at  the  last.  Ted  listened 
and  amplified  the  matter  by  frequent 
questions  and  much  repetition.  All  this  took 
time,  and  Constantia's  precious  hour  of 
solitude  slipped  away.  So  engrossed  had 
she  become  in  her  task  of  consoling  the 
boy  that  a  knock  at  the  door  escaped  her 
notice,  and  the  handle  turning  softly,  she 
raised  her  head  to  find  that  Norman  had 
entered  the  room. 

"  Ted  and  I  are  discussing  a  very  par- 
ticular and  private  matter.  No !  He  has 
not  been  naughty,   Norman,"  said  she. 

The  father,  stretching  his  hand,  had 
turned  the  tear-stained  face  upwards,  and 
was  smiling  whimsically  at  the  traces  of  grief. 

"  It  was  a  question  of  sentiment  then  ?  " 
said  he.  "  Perhaps  something  out  of  my 
pocket  will  meet  the  case." 
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Ted  slid  from  his  mother's  side,  and  stood 
with  his  eyes  eagerly  fixed  on  his  father's 
pockets. 

Constantia  moved  to  her  dressing-table 
and  rang  for  her  maid.  She  was  thunder- 
struck to  find  that  her  tremendous  grief  had 
been  for  a  second  effaced  by  the  long  habit 
of  her  life,  and  that  she,  the  child  and  his 
father,  had  stood  together  for  that  brief 
moment  in  ordinary  natural  intercourse.  It 
appalled  her  that  it  should  be  so.  For  now 
the  knowledge  of  her  situation  returned  in 
redoubled  clearness,  but  accompanied  by 
a  sense  of  curious  weakness.  Her  ears 
followed  her  husband's  steps  to  his  dressing- 
room  and  her  heart  began  to  beat  suffocat- 
ingly. There  was  a  delirious  hurry  in  her 
pulses  and  a  panting  terror  in  her  breast. 
It  brought  a  flush  to  her  cheek  and  a 
brightness  to  her  eyes.  She  turned  from 
her  dressing-table  when  her  toilette  was 
complete  and  stood  hesitating,  her  eyes 
downcast,  her  air  that  of  a  soft  dignity  a 
little  uncertain  of  itself.  All  the  time  her 
ears  had  strained  themselves  for  the  slightest 
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movement  in  Norman's  dressing-room,  and 
now  she  heard  him  go  down-stairs. 

"  Oh,  mistress ! "  exclaimed  the  maid, 
unlocking  a  cupboard  to  replace  the  morning 
gown,  "  you  look  lovely  to-night.  I  do 
feel  proud  sometimes  when  I've  dressed 
you." 

Constantia  cast  a  perplexed  glance  at 
the  mirror,  thanked  the  girl  gently,  and 
went  out.  An  unwonted  timidity  seized 
her ;  when  she  entered  the  drawing-room 
and  saw  Norman  standing  alone  upon  the 
hearth,  handsome,  self-possessed,  smiling, 
her  eyes  drooped  beneath  his,  and  her  step 
faltered.  The  habitual  with  the  difference 
in  it  affected  her  as  by  some  fume,  and  all 
the  little  lights  of  thought  and  will  flickered 
out. 

"You  look  five  years  younger  to-night, 
Constantia ! "  said  Norman,  coming  up  with 
alacrity  and  placing  her  hand  in  his  arm. 

His  eyes  travelled  over  her  face  in  sur- 
prised admiration. 

"  I  do  like  my  wife  to  look  well,"  he 
murmured. 
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The  same  inexplicable  confusion  and 
partial  obfuscation  of  her  senses  which  had 
attacked  her  in  the  bedroom  remained  with 
her  when  she  returned  alone  to  the  drawing- 
room.  She  paced  the  room  slowly,  raising 
her  handkerchief  more  than  once  to  her 
damp  brow.  Every  sign  of  her  habitual  life 
and  habitual  happiness  was  about  her  ;  she 
felt  that  this  mere  habit  of  life  was  a  sluggish 
stream  that  threatened  to  efface  her  indi- 
vidual will  and  conscience  ;  and  before  she 
had  forced  from  her  mind  a  clear  idea, 
Norman  was  back.  He  carried  the  evening 
papers  in  his  hand,  and  brought  into  the 
room  with  him  the  usual  sense  of  vigour, 
masculine  will,  and  complete  self-possession. 
She  realized  acutely  how  restful  was  his 
atmosphere,  and  how  completely  her  own 
nature  had,  during  the  years  of  their  life 
together,  settled  into  comfortable  subordina- 
tion to  his.  And  now  the  parting  of  the 
ways  had  come  ? 

Norman  handed  her  the  papers  to  choose 
from,  and  took  those  she  left.  He  seated 
himself  on   the   sofa,   threw  one   leg   along 
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it,  and  leaned  lazily  against  the  cushions. 
Seated  opposite,  the  paper  dropping  from 
her  hand,  she  studied  the  familiar  form  and 
face  ;  and  thus  looking  at  him  she  experienced 
more  and  more  a  weakening  of  her  nature, 
a  monstrous  temptation  to  condone  every- 
thing, shuffle  everything  by,  for  the  sake  of 
that  sweet  intimacy  which,  for  the  first  time 
for  twenty  years,  was  threatened  ; — to  be 
party  to  his  failure,  accomplice  of  his  lapse, 
for  the  sake  of  retaining  the  warm  peace  of 
the  nest  of  love  in  which  she  had  existed  for 
so  long. 

For  there  was  still  peace.  In  what  had 
his  manner  differed  during  this  day  from 
what  it  had  always  been  ?  In  what  had  his 
affection  towards  her  and  the  children 
diminished  ?  As  long  as  he  remained 
unconscious  of  her  discovery — as  long  as 
she  stifled  her  agony — the  old  life  might 
go  on.  How  should  she  reach,  out  of  these 
years  of  merged  existence,  a  separate 
individuality  strong  enough  to  set  into 
opposition  to  his  ?  The  scare  of  it  appalled 
her. 

VOL.  II.  L 
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"  Why,"  asked  she  in  spiritual  terror, 
"should  I  attempt  this  scission?  Why  say 
a  word  ?  Why  risk  the  outward  peace 
which  at  least   I   can  retain  ? " 

The  spoken  cowardice  acted  as  a  goad 
to  her  torpid  brain  ;  she  was  startled  back 
into  full  consciousness.  She  found  herself, 
as  her  gaze  concentrated  more  and  more 
upon  the  unconscious  careless  ease  of 
Norman's  attitude,  in  the  throes  of  a  supreme 
debate  ;  and  in  the  anguish  of  it,  her  very 
passion  revived  out  of  the  long  years  of 
secure  and  satisfied  love  which  had  laid  it 
to  rest.  She  began  to  tremble  at  his 
presence,  to  shudder  at  the  thought  of  his 
touch,  at  the  sight  of  his  hand  holding  the 
paper. 

What  disorder  was  this  in  her  life  ?  For 
it  was  disorder.  Her  deepest  consciousness 
of  the  something  which  encircles  all  emotion 
and  is  greater  than  the  emotion  itself,  taught 
her  to  distinguish  amidst  the  distresses  of  the 
moment  and  to  refuse  to  be  blinded  by  any 
sophistry  of  the  conventions. 

Just  as  outside  the  pale  of  man's  law  and 
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in  defiance  of  it,  sexual  emotion  may  be, 
not  only  guiltless,  but  true  to  the  highest 
and  most  elevating  that  man  can  touch, 
so  within  the  pale  of  man's  law  and  per- 
mitted by  the  bond  of  marriage  itself,  may 
sexual  emotion  defile  the  discernment,  and 
ruin  the  moral  power  and  break  the  individual 
will. 

Of  all  such  feeling,  the  ultimate  criterion 
is  the  fruit  in  the  character  and  life ;  the 
machinery  of  law  and  of  convention  does  not 
affect  that  higher  balance  of  the  judgment. 

At  last,  rising  softly  from  her  chair  she 
withdrew  to  another  portion  of  the  room  ;  a 
glance  assured  her  that  Norman,  engrossed 
by  his  paper,  was  taking  no  notice  whatever 
of  her  movements.  She  pushed  back  a 
curtain  that  fell  over  an  arch  and  passed  into 
a  dimly-lighted  ante-chamber.  Here  she 
walked  up  and  down  in  agitation,  clasping 
and  unclasping  her  hands,  and  trembling  at 
the  thought  of  her  own  husband. 

"I  do  not  understand  myself,"  she  said  ; 
"is  it  an  infection?  Am  I  myself  contami- 
nated by  mere  proximity  ?  " 


CHAPTER    III 

Edward  Armstrong  had  played  his  trump 
card  and  had  secured  the  mines,  but  the 
event  left  him  without  any  great  sense  of 
satisfaction.  He  was  not  troubled  at  having 
assumed  the  part  of  the  blackmailer — what 
was  the  good  of  acquiring  a  certain  class  of 
information  if  you  did  not  use  it  to  your 
own  advantage  ? — but  in  spite  of  the  support 
of  some  of  his  family,  and  the  ministrations 
of  their  flattery,  he  had  as  much  difficulty  in 
persuading  himself  to  a  comfortable  sense 
of  success  as  some  pious  persons  have  in 
working  themselves  up  to  an  assurance  of 
having  "got  salvation." 

Midnight  is  a  proverbially  uneasy  season, 
and  Edward  lay  with  his  nose  above  the 
coverlet  feverishly  reviewing  the  particulars 

of  his  coup  d'dtat.     It  was  a  peculiarity  of  his 
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nature  that  he  was  not  content  to  be  a 
villain ;  he  desired  to  be  a  saint  or  an  angel 
— if  only  it  would  not  cost  so  much.  There 
was  nothing  he  would  have  liked  better  than 
to  play  the  part  of  the  hero — if  only  that 
role  was  not  invariably  accompanied  by  a 
roughly-made  cross.  Now  Edward  hated 
carrying  a  cross  ;  it  was  even  difficult  for  him 
to  resign  a  comfortable  arm-chair  to  another 
more  tired  than  himself.  But  he  dearly 
loved  to  picture  himself  as  habitually  making 
sacrifices,  and  he  was  skilful  in  insinuating 
this  ideal  view  to  others.  His  step-mother, 
his  Aunt  Caroline,  and  Sylvia  remained 
staunch  worshippers ;  but  at  this  hour  of 
the  night  the  conviction  intruded  itself  that 
his  father  had  seen  through  him  at  the  last, 
and  he  was  by  no  means  sure  that  Gilbert's 
mind  was  not  moving  to  a  like  conclusion. 
Gilbert  had  not  directly  opposed  the  new 
distribution  of  the  property  which  presented 
Edward  with  nearly  half  the  whole  amount, 
but  he  had  sat  before  the  fire,  restlessly 
picking  at  his  fingers  and  staring  at  the 
flames  with  a  dark  look  that    Edward  did 
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not  find  consoling  to  his  vanity,  and  which 
wounded  him  as  an  injustice.  Like  the  god 
of  the  poets  he  felt  that  he  ''missed  his 
little  human  praise." 

Nevertheless  his  family  on  the  whole  ac- 
quiesced in  his  view  of  his  rights.  Even 
Eliza  gave  no  express  denial  of  their  father's 
gift,  though  she  persisted  in  a  bald  descrip- 
tion of  the  interview  which  left  it  entirely 
unornamented  by  those  little  touches  that 
make  a  thing  convincing. 

It  was,  however,  in  connection  with  Dayn- 
tree  that  his  thoughts  were  most  disturbing:. 

Dayntree's  idea  of  the  distribution  of  the 
property  had  been  a  division  so  exact  that 
Edward  could  only  marvel  at  the  want  of 
imaginative  justice  in  a  man  who  could 
apportion  to  his  needs  the  same  amount 
that  he  handed  to  Eliza!  Nevertheless  it 
had  at  first  seemed  improbable  that  he  would 
take  any  other  view.  It  was  not  until 
Edward  played  his  trump  card  that  there 
had  been  a  sign  of  yielding.  It  was,  how- 
ever, just  on  the  subject  of  the  trump  card 
that  the  pricking  sense  of  fear  came  in.      He 
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could  not  assure  himself  that  the  executor 
had  acted  solely  in  alarm — that  there  was  not 
some  diabolical  joke  or  prescience  at  the 
bottom  of  it.  A  sudden  reference  to  the 
wet  night  at  the  inn  had  evidently  affected 
him,  but  his  words  and  manner  had  left 
Edward  uncertain  what  was  his  part  in  the 
adventure.  Rosalie  Trelyon  had  a  character 
for  eccentricity — Dayntree  might  have  been 
acting  as  an  emissary  for  the  mother.  It 
was  true  that  his — Edward's — silence  had 
been  bought  by  the  gift  of  the  mine  shares, 
but  Dayntree's  bearing  had  not  been  that 
of  alarm.  He  had  thrown  a  look  difficult 
to  read,  while  saying — 

"Very  well,  Armstrong;  you  shall  have 
it  your  own  way." 

Even  then  he  refused  to  make  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  property  as  desired  unless 
he — Edward — signed  a  paper  alleging  that 
the  portion  assigned  to  himself  was  his  own 
choice,  and  in  deference  to  a  wish  ex- 
pressed by  his  dying  father  and  testified  to 
by  his  sister.  Edward  particularly  disliked 
that.       He   was   a   man   who   shrinks   from 
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seeing  his  deeds  on  paper  with  his  name 
beneath  them  ;  he  liked  a  loophole  left  for 
future  contingencies.  Another  point  on  which 
Dayntree  had  insisted  was  that  ^8000  of 
the  shares  should  be  distributed  to  the  other 
members  of  the  family,  Edward  taking  instead 
^2000  of  some  other  scrip. 

It  was  only  yesterday  that  the  rest  of  the 
distribution  had  been  concluded.  Edward's 
brain  was  hot  with  the  kind  of  angry  argu- 
ment which  was  common  in  the  Armstrong 
family.  Eliza's  share  of  twelve  thousand 
and  odd  affected  him  with  a  peculiar  sense 
of  grudge — why  should  she  and  Sylvia  have 
so  much  ?  They  and  their  step-mother  had 
taken  the  same  amount  as  Gilbert,  who 
looked  dark  and  sat  silent  before  the  fire. 
Nor  had  Gilbert  altered  his  mood  upon 
Edward's  endeavouring  to  represent  that 
the  difference  between  the  thirty-two  thou- 
sand which  he  had  taken  and  the  twelve 
which  Gilbert  had  received,  was  somehow 
representative  of  an  act  of  sacrifice  on  his 
part  by  which  the  family  would  be  benefited. 

"We  must  yield,  Gilbert,"  said  Mrs.  Arm- 
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strong,  "to  a  laudable  desire  on  Edward's 
part  to  carry  out  his  father's  wish  to  found 
a  Family." 

"And  how  the  deuce  I'm  going  to  do  it 
on  thirty-two  thousand  pounds,  the  Lord 
alone  knows " 

"  Edward !  don't  swear !  " 

"  I'm  left  a  pauper — a  mere  pauper — to 
start  with.  Aunt  Caroline,  dorit  take  me 
up  in  that  ridiculous  way." 

"  Edward  naturally  feels  excited,  Caroline." 

"  And  I  tell  you  what,  Gilbert — you  don't 
know  it,  but  it  is  so — I  handed  eight  thou- 
sand of  my  shares  to  you  and  mother,  and 
the  girls,  and  took  a  paltry  two  thousand 
in  their  stead  of  railway  guaranteed  stock, 
or  something  slow,  that  is  no  use  whatever." 

From  Gilbert  darkly  staring  at  the  fire 
came  no  reply.  But  everybody  knew  what 
it  meant  when  he  picked  at  his  fingers  in 
that  way. 

"  The  wrong,"  said  Edward,  perambulating 
the  room  and  speaking  always  oracularly, 
"is  the  amount  the  girls  have  got.  But  I 
wash  my  hands  of  the  whole  affair.     Father 
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put  it  out  of  my  power  to  see  justice  done 
to  you  or  any  one." 

It  was  not  within  Edward's  capacity  to 
conceive  the  poignancy  of  the  smart  under 
which  Norman's  self-respect  suffered,  nor  his 
misery  at  the  affront  to  his  pride.  Ac- 
customed to  deal  with  men,  he  had  detected 
the  weakness  of  uncertainty  in  young  Arm- 
strong's manner,  and  had  met  it  (at  much 
cost  to  his  nerve)  by  a  firm  air  of  indifference. 
But  the  best  he  could  achieve  by  his  manner 
on  one  side,  and  the  policy  of  yielding  to 
Edward's  demands  on  the  other,  was,  he 
began  to  perceive,  a  mere  postponement 
of  peril.  Conduct  like  money  may  be  a 
kind  of  investment,  and  as  commercial  pru- 
dence recognizes  the  futility  of  "  throwing 
good  money  after  bad,"  so  did  Norman 
recognize  the  uselessness  of  casting  away 
his  probity  to  save  his  reputation.  Still  he 
did  it.  The  need  was  urgent ;  it  was  the 
one  handy  expedient ;  yet  as  he  took  it  he 
felt  that  he  was  bankrupt,  at  least  in  security, 
while  the  air  of  surprise  with  which  Evan 
heard  of  the  transfer  of  the  mine  scrip  to 
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Armstrong  made  him  question  whether  his 
bankruptcy  did  indeed  extend  to  his  integrity. 

Meanwhile  it  added  to  the  ache  of  Evan's 
heart  about  Rosalie  to  feel  that  any  act  of 
Norman's  was  difficult  of  adjustment  to  his 
sense  of  right. 

"The  world  is  sadly  out  of  joint,"  said  he, 
as  he  walked  down  the  lane  towards  "  The 
Court "  to  say  good-bye  to  Eliza. 

Half-way  down  the  lane  he  met  Mr. 
Dixon  ;  he  was  walking  smartly  and  nodded 
rather  gaily  ;  Evan  noticed  a  flower  in  his 
button-hole. 

"  Hang  the  fellow,"  said  he,  gnashing  his 
teeth  in  ill-humour ;  "  he  makes  one  feel 
more  out  of  joint  than  ever  with  his  air  of 
fat  success  and  incapacity  for  ruffled  feeling." 

Half-way  up  the  Court  drive  he  discerned 
"  Aunt  Caroline "  slowly  sauntering  home- 
wards. Evan  stepped  on  to  the  grass  and 
walked  more  slowly ;  he  had  no  desire  to 
overtake  Miss  Armstrong  in  his  present 
mood.  In  spite,  however,  of  his  precaution, 
she  turned  and  recognized  him  ;  seeing  that 
she  waited,  he  advanced  with  lifted  cap. 
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"  I  am  the  bearer  of  a  message  to  Miss 
Eliza  Armstrong.  Be  so  good  as  to  direct 
me,"  said  he  when  the  ordinary  salutations 
were  over.  But  Miss  Armstrong  knew 
nothing  of  the  whereabouts  of  so  inconsider- 
able a  person. 

Then  it  came  to  Evan's  mind  (and  it  cut 
him  to  think  it)  that  perhaps  she  might  still 
be  haunting  the  precincts  of  the  pine-wood. 
Raising  his  hat  to  bid  adieu  he  turned  his 
steps  in  that  direction. 

He  walked  quickly  on,  the  silence  of  the 
country  about  him.  It  was  autumn  now,  a 
cold  bright  day  late  in  October,  but  in  the 
wood  it  was  warmer.  As  he  opened  the 
gate  from  the  lane  the  pleasant  pure  aroma 
of  the  pines,  the  quietude  and  silence,  carried 
the  inevitable  association.  He  marvelled  to 
find  how  soft  and  soothing  was  that  memory 
of  the  pine-wood  friendship  with  Eliza, 
how  it  discovered  itself  to  him  as  a  cool- 
ing, dim-tinted,  twilight  thing.  Should  he 
find  her  here  now  ?  He  went  on  towards 
the  accustomed  spot,  treading  meditatively 
upon    the    fallen    needles,    his    heart   partly 
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regretting  the  peace  he  had  lost.  And 
suddenly  he  caught  sight  of  the  familiar 
figure  ;  he  did  so  before  she  had  a  chance 
of  seeing  him.  Then  he  stopped  short  and 
looked  at  her  steadily.  This  is  how  it  came 
about  that  he  saw  a  woman  in  her  love  pain 
without  subterfuge  or  reserve  ;  there  was  no 
duplicity  possible  because  she  did  not  dream 
she  was  observed.  She  was  sitting  on  the 
ground,  her  cape  wrapped  closely  around 
her,  and  her  head  against  a  tree.  Her 
cheeks  were  white  and  her  eyes  closed  ;  her 
face  was  a  simple  page  of  suffering  passion  ; 
it  was  Evan's  own  experience  which  enabled 
him  to  read  it.  He  stood  perfectly  still, 
unable  to  decide  whether  to  advance  or  to 
steal  away  ;  his  heart  was  sick  with  com- 
punction because  he  recognized  that  he 
himself  was  the  cause  of  the  girl's  sorrow  ;  he 
saw  that  it  must  be  so,  and  acknowledged  it 
with  perfect  simplicity  and  reverence.  At 
first  he  was  ready  to  steal  quietly  away;  but 
if  she  looked  up  and  saw  him  how  she  would 
be  hurt  by  that !  It  was  a  brutal  thing  in  a 
man  to  leave  the  woman   he   had  wounded 
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without  a  word  of  consolation,  or  help,  or 
thanks.  He  came  on,  and  she  heard  his 
step  and  opened  her  eyes  with  a  start.  He 
stopped — seeing  himself  a  god  within  them  ; 
his  heart  was  suffused  with  remorse,  modesty, 
and  sympathetic  pain  ;  but  his  own  experi- 
ence guided  him,  and  he  could  not  hurt  the 
white  suffering  soul  he  had  found.  It  sur- 
prised him  that  Eliza's  eyes  could  look  so 
beautiful,  and  when  the  colour  rushed  into 
her  delicate  skin  and  she  threw  out  her  hands 
with  a  cry,  he  ran  and  flung  himself  on  the 
ground  by  her  side.  He  felt  her  quiver  with 
the  passion  his  proximity  brought,  he  knew 
that  in  her  soul  she  clung  to  him.  In  one 
breath  he  excused  and  accused  himself,  for, 
without  dreaming  it,  he  had  wrought  for  her 
a  great  sorrow. 

"  Have  you  come  here  every  day  since — 
since  the  last  time  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Yes,"  said  Eliza. 

How  much  he  himself  had  traversed ! 
How  far  he  had  gone !  He  wondered  at 
it ;  he  had  been  led  on  and  on  by  a  subtle 
enchantment  until  he  had  become  a  different 
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being.  His  manhood,  he  ventured  to  think, 
was  a  tougher,  stronger,  more  serious  thing 
than  it  had  been,  and  thereat  he  sent  up  a 
humble  aspiration  that  it  might  be  a  more 
tender  thing  also.  For  meanwhile  Eliza 
had  waited   for  him  in  the  pine-wood. 

"  You  are  very  silent,  Eliza,"  said  he, 
after  the  long  pause  his  many  thoughts 
occasioned. 

"  I  would  just  as  soon  talk  in  a  concert- 
room  as  in  a  fir-wood,"  said  she. 

"But  you  used  to  talk.  Talk  to  me  now," 
he  pleaded. 

"Very  well." 

He  looked  at  her  downcast  face,  telling 
himself  out  of  his  own  experience  what  hers 
must  have  been.  It  was  sharper  and  worse, 
he  told  himself,  because  she  only  sat  and 
waited.  It  seemed  so  simple  to  him  and 
natural,  and  yet  so  piteous  that  he  could  not 
help  speaking  of  it. 

"  Do  forgive  me,  Eliza,"  said  he  very 
humbly. 

She  waited  a  very  long  time  before  her 
startled  heart  found  its  reply. 
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"Why?"  said  she. 

"  Because  I  am  so  sorry." 

She  waited  a  long — a  very  long  time 
again  ;  it  was  also  very  simple  to  her,  but 
then  her  heart   felt  startled. 

"  I  don't  think  you  need  be,"  said  she, 
"  and  I  have  not  got  any  feeling  in  my  heart 
that  makes  me  need  to  forgive." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  he. 

He  felt  that  he  had  to  be  very  simple  and 
open  ;  he  pushed  the  fir-needles  about  with 
his  stick  and  spoke  again  suddenly. 

"  I  have  fallen  in  love  with  Rosalie,"  said 
he. 

"  Of  course,"  she  returned  ;  "  I  knew  you 
would." 

And  then  she  leaned  her  head  against  the 
trunk  of  the  tree.  After  a  time  he  ventured 
to  look  at  her,  and  saw  the  pain  and  white- 
ness in  her  face  ;  it  drooped  a  little  towards 
his  shoulder  with  closed  eyes,  and  it  re- 
minded him,  lying  thus  against  the  dark 
rough  bark  of  the  tree,  of  nothing  so  much 
as  of  a  soft  white  moth  that  has  been  in- 
advertently crushed.     He  did    not   know   if 
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it  was  right,  but  he  stretched  his  hand  and 
took  hers  in  its  clasp. 

"  I  said  we  should  be  friends,"  he  said  in 
anguish. 

"  And  I  the  same,"  she  murmured. 

Her  fingers  were  tiny  in  his  palm,  but  he 
felt  their  pressure.  Two  great  tears  stole 
down  her  cheeks  and  he  turned  away,  his 
lips  working ;  but  he  did  not  know  that  the 
saltness  of  them  was  for  him  and  not  for 
herself. 


VOL.  II.  m 


CHAPTER   IV 

Disturbed  by  the  fearful  glimpse  into 
the  weakness  of  her  own  nature,  Constantia 
sought  safety  in  absence  from  home.  She 
took  a  cottage  in  a  lonely  spot,  and  released 
from  the  exacting  claims  of  domestic  life  felt 
the  power  of  thought  returning.  Her  start- 
ing-point was  consistent  with  the  simplicity 
of  her  character.  She  had  no  conception 
of  a  method  of  action  other  than  what  was 
based  on  sincerity  and  a  complete  recognition 
of  the  truth  ;  mere  skilful  management  of 
the  position  was  meaningless  to  her,  and  she 
could  see  nothing  lying  between  some  sheer 
definition  of  her  own  standpoint  or  the  sur- 
render of  her  nature  to  her  husband's. 

Her    first    temptation   left   her   conscious 

that  the  thing  warring  most  against  the  bit 

of  clear  individual  judgment  necessary  to  the 
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event,  was  her  practice  of  self-surrender  as  a 
wife.  There  is  nothing  in  the  constitution  of 
things  to  ensure  us  against  being  entrapped 
by  virtue  itself  when  it  has  become  habitual. 
It  made  no  difference  that  her  surrender 
had  ever  kept  within  itself  the  possibility  of 
reserve  and  denial,  that  the  gift  had  been  in 
strength  and  not  in  weakness — a  choice  and 
deliberate  exercise  in  affection.  In  spite  of 
the  acquittal  of  conscience  in  this  review  of 
the  higher  emotions,  she  knew  that  if 
treachery  was  there  to  entrap  her,  it  lurked 
within  her  habit  as  a  wife,  tempting  her  to 
fall  with  the  fallen  rather  than  accept  the 
scission  which  the  retainment  of  her  own 
moral  standpoint  required.  Herein  was  the 
uttermost  poignancy  and  inwardness  of  the 
sorrow. 

But  if  anything  less  than  clear  reading 
of  this  fact  of  sorrow  was  impossible  to 
her,  so  was  the  idea  of  revenge.  It  even 
troubled  her  to  be  so  beaten  by  a  storm 
of  personal  pain  as  to  be  unable  to  reach  a 
vantage-ground  of  thought.  How  then 
would  it  help  if  she  chose  to  range  through 
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life  as  the  assailer  of  the  man  she  loved  or  of 
men  in  general  because  of  his  wrong  ?  The 
practised  calmness  of  her  mother-life  forbad 
such  an  attitude  ;  it  was  impossible  for 
Constantia  to  be  pushed  by  an  injury  into 
the  chaotic  realm  of  angry  reprisal,  or  to 
bring  the  addition  of  herself  to  the  too 
universal  discord.  Not  in  wrath  lay  the 
solution  of  the  problems  of  life  for  herself 
or  any. 

Thought  at  first  could  reach  no  further 
than  the  knowledge  that  help  was  only  to 
be  found  if  she  could  fling  herself  beyond 
this  darkening,  stabbing  mist  of  the  personal. 
She  must  tear  a  way  through  the  net  of 
anguish  that  pinned  her  to  the  ground  if 
she  was  to  see  into  the  event  its  deepest 
reality,  and  so  arriving  at  its  true  proportion 
and  significance,  be  able  to  feel  and  act  in 
some  profound  accord  with  the  hidden  truth. 
But  it  was  hard  to  lift  herself  so  far. 

"  The  wings  of  my  heart  are  broken," 
said  she,  "  and  I  cannot  lift  myself  so  far." 

She  sat  as  a  beggar  by  the  wayside,  a 
creature  deprived  of  home,  riches,  and  the 
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very  garments  of  wonted  use ;  her  sweet 
wounded  memories  wept  tears  of  blood  with 
her,  and  all  her  children  were  naked  woes. 

Nevertheless  the  impression  rested  in  her 
mind  with  the  faintly  realised  significance  of 
a  far-away  calm  atmosphere  ;  thinking  of  it, 
she  brought  her  lips  to  syllable  the  word 
"  God."  And  yet  it  was  not  too  far,  but 
was  an  inter-penetrating,  all-comprehending 
something,  which,  like  the  heat  and  light 
of  the  sun,  fell  equally  on  the  just  and  the 
unjust,  nourishing  the  evil  man  as  well  as  the 
good,  holding  all  within  its  circle  and  count- 
ing none  either  first  or  last.  //  did  not 
separate. 

"  If  I  could  get  there,"  said  she  to  herself, 
"  I  should  see  Norman  again." 

Constantia  had  never  been  a  religious 
woman,  and  was  unbiased  by  any  dogma. 
The  idea  of  the  personal  God  she  rejected 
and  shrank  from.  She  wanted  no  God  that 
would  take  sides  with  herself  and  revenge 
her  injury  ;  she  wanted  a  mental  atmosphere 
in  which  she  could  see  Norman  again  and 
re-adjust  her  power  of  loving  him  to  some- 
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thing  consistent  with  the  fact  of  what  he  was, 
and  with  her  own  moral  integrity.  Such  a 
plan  of  thought  she  sought,  her  hands  about 
her  knees,  her  head  upon  them  in  the  dark- 
ness of  humiliation. 

"  Where  is  the  God  who  permitted  my 
own  love  to  wound  me,  and  who  understands 
him,  and  knows  the  reason  ?  " 

The  mother  in  her  never  went  out  even  in 
the  moment  of  her  uttermost  pain.  She 
called  through  this  night  of  pain  to  be  de- 
livered from  that  distraction  of  personal 
torment  which  shook  the  lineaments  of  her 
sorrow,  and  to  be  permitted  again  to  touch 
the  human  prerogative  which  makes  possible 
the  difficult  phases  of  life — the  prerogative 
of  seeing  by  sympathetic  insight  that  other 
as  well  as  the  Self.  Trembling  and  blinded 
by  her  anguish  of  wife,  it  was  through  her 
motherhood  that  she  reached  hands  of  under- 
standing up  to  the  Soul  of  all  Humanity. 
She  knelt,  praying  hour  by  hour  for  light 
and  for  light,  for  supreme  calm — for  such  a 
calm  as  held  her  when  the  children  about 
her  were  wrong  and  unhappy. 
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"  This  burden  is  heavy,"  she  said  ;  "lam 
weak,  and  have  no  husband.  I  have  to  be 
mother  to  all." 

The  blameless  prayer  is  the  strong  effect- 
ive prayer — the  prayer  spoken  to  the  high 
part  of  mind.  Many  prayers  are  uttered  in 
deepest  sincerity  to  fiends  conjured  from  the 
murky  confusion  of  the  character.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  human  expositions  of  religion 
to  prevent  the  murderer  asking  for  a  high 
place  in  heaven,  the  cheat  and  the  gambler 
that  their  scheme  may  be  successful,  the  vain 
man  or  woman  that  the  heart  of  the  rival 
may  be  pierced  by  failure. 

Thought  grew  clearer  at  last.  One  day 
she  had  a  flashing  suggestion  of  placing 
herself  in  the  position  of  her  husband,  and 
imagining  him  in  her  own.  Suppose  it  were 
so  ;  let  her  be  the  false  one.  Conventionality 
and  the  law  gave  at  once  a  remedy  into  his 
hands  ;  he  could  punish  by  repudiation, 
disgrace,  and  divorce.  But  what  would  be 
the  meaning  of  such  punishment  ?  Hardly 
a  freeing  of  himself  and  children  from  a 
contaminating  influence,  or  a  solemn  act  of 
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protest  against  a  deed  he  must  never  connive 
in  ;  for  an  act  of  infidelity  on  his  side  towards 
her  was  not  recognized  as  a  wrong  by  the 
law,  and  scarcely  so  by  convention.  The 
punishment  would  therefore  be  an  act  of 
vengeance.  But  she  had  already  discarded 
the  idea  of  revenge  as  a  mere  spread  of  the 
discord  and  mischief,  which  no  hurt  on  her 
own  part  could  justify.  But  why  did  con- 
vention and  the  law  thus  safeguard  her 
faithfulness  to  her  husband  by  terrors  and 
threats  ? 

She  raised  her  arms  and  clasped  her  hands 
behind  her  head,  and  her  eyes  darkened 
under  her  knit  brows.  She  turned  the 
question  over  and  over  until  it  lightened 
towards  her  with  the  suddenness  of  a  new 
idea.  Under  this  strange  legal  coercion — 
she  put  aside  for  the  moment  the  accom- 
panying injustice — lay  perhaps  the  recog- 
nition of  a  simple  natural  truth.  It  was 
not  a  truth  which  she  had  expected  to  find, 
but  when  anguish  sharpens  the  faculties,  the 
every-day  truths  which  lie  on  the  surface 
of  things,  but  which  are  concealed  from  the 
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eyes  by  a  veil  of  habit,  come  into  prominence 
again.  Constantia  was  startled  by  what  she 
saw,  but  instinctively  thrust  out  her  hand 
and  seized  it  as  one  wandering  in  a  hopeless 
labyrinth  seizes  the  shimmering  silver  thread 
that  is  the  faint  guide  to  the  exit. 

"  Here  is  the  clue,"  said  she  ;  "  I  cannot 
see  yet,  but  I  have  the  clue  in  my  hand. 
One  day  I  shall  step  out  of  this  darkness 
into  light." 

She  occupied  herself  with  the  thought, 
walking  miles  and  miles  alone  over  the 
country  and  holding  no  communication  with 
any  single  creature.  She  tried  it  in  all  pos- 
sible ways,  and  in  every  aspect  in  which  she 
considered  it  she  found  that  it  radiated  light. 
Above  all,  the  shining  from  it  fell  upon  the 
ground  about  her  own  feet,  and  showed  her 
as  it  were  a  bit  of  rock  on  which  she  might 
stand  firmly  and  meet  the  shocks  of  fate. 

When  at  last  she  returned  home  it  was 
as  a  changed  creature.  She  had  effected 
that  necessary  release  of  herself  from  the 
tie  of  sense  and  from  the  habit  of  surrender 
which  had  numbed  her  power  of  judgment, 
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and  though  her  anguish  was  still  supreme, 
it  no  longer  threatened  her  moral  force 
with  submergence. 

Norman  awaited  her  return  with  uneasy- 
surmise.  The  game  was  not  going  as  he 
had  meant  it  ;  he  had  willed  to  have  his 
hand  upon  it  at  every  point,  and  it  seemed, 
on  the  contrary,  to  have  laid  its  hand  upon 
him.  He  felt  about  him  the  hostility  and 
plotting  of  secret  foes — foes  that  were 
spiritual  as  well  as  human.  Armstrongs 
threat  and  Evan's  glance  of  surprise  were 
gall  to  his  memory,  and  the  thought  of  his 
own  capitulation  in  the  matter  of  the  mines 
as  bitter  aloes  ;  his  sensitiveness  breathed 
up  evil  odours  and  shuddered,  and  he  felt 
that  the  freedom  and  pride  of  his  bearing 
was  mere  self-imitation.  He  had  shut  his 
mind  upon  the  question  what  Constantia's 
absence  meant,  and  would  hardly  own  that 
he  dreaded  her  return.  When  she  came,  it 
was  not  to  the  old  place  as  regards  him, 
and  her  face  was  a  closed  page.  She  was 
not  cold,  it  was  worse  than  that.  She 
treated   him    with   the  kindly    courtesy  one 
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expects  from  the  stranger  in  the  street. 
She  made  him  feel  afraid.  He  was  stupe- 
fied by  her  attitude  ;  he  questioned  nothing, 
but  permitted  her  to  do  as  she  wished  in 
every  particular,  acquiescing  in  the  changes 
she  made  without  a  word.  It  shook  as 
never  before  had  it  been  shaken,  his  faith 
in  his  own  prescience  and  judgment,  that 
she  should  thus  display  this  silent  hidden 
force. 

"  Are  we  strangers  ?  Where  is  my  wife 
gone  ?     Was  it  worth  bartering  so  much  ?  " 

He  was  staring  at  the  bedroom  door 
which  Constantia  had  locked  behind  her. 
He  walked  along  in  his  own  house  as  a 
stranger,  and  when  he  sat  down  and  thought 
of  that  locked  door,  he  lost  sight  of  the  more 
subtle  spiritual  questionings  in  view  of  the 
simply  human  realization  that  the  word 
"  home  "  meant,  after  all,   "  Constantia." 

Meanwhile  Constantia,  in  the  circle  of  her 
own  separate  experience,  by  no  means  held 
to  the  slight  footing  of  safety  she  had  ob- 
tained, without  difficulty.  Her  determination 
not  to  be  wrecked  by  what  had  happened 
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was  tried  by  daily  occurrences  ;  her  resolu- 
tion that  she  herself  would  stand  in  the 
breach  against  the  gathering  disaster  was  put 
continually  to  the  test.  We  measure  our 
force  always  by  the  greatness  of  the  trial,  and 
neglect  in  the  calculation  the  multitude  of 
stinging  smallnesses  that  accompany  it. 

One  day  she  came  upon  a  packet  contain- 
ing evidences  of  his  unfaithfulness,  and  the 
rush  of  overwhelming  feeling  with  which  she 
saw  it,  seemed  at  first  a  justification  for 
desertion  of  that  higher  guidance  to  which 
she  had  bound  herself.  She  had  to  learn 
herself  over  again  by  the  light  of  this  ex- 
perience as  a  creature  of  like  passions  with 
others.  It  cost  hours  of  anguish  before  she 
could  attain  composure  enough  to  recall  that 
clearer  atmosphere  to  which  she  had  aspired 
and  named  "  God  "  ;  but  through  the  return- 
ing turmoil  she  still  had  power  to  try  and 
aspire  upwards.  And  at  last  the  discord  she 
repudiated  was  stilled. 

"  Why,"  said  she  to  herself,  "  should  I  be 
unable  to  think  of  this  woman  with  common 
forbearance  and  patience  because  the  wrong 
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she  has  done  has  hurt  me  ?  If  it  were 
another  man  than  Norman  with  whom  she 
had  fallen,  should  I  not  have  meted  out  a 
measure  of  compassion  with  my  judgment  ? 
If  it  had  been  some  other  man  than  my  own 
husband,  and  yet  I  had  to  deal  in  the  matter, 
should  I  find  the  position  so  overwhelming 
to  my  judgment,  and  the  clue  to  it  so  buried 
in  reproaches  and  personal  pain  ?  " 

Then  again  she  took  the  event  as  her 
mother-heart  might  have  taken  some  per- 
verse and  wicked  child,  and  sought  into  its 
meaning  with  all  her  tender  mother-wit  and 
wisdom,  and  soothed  down  the  soreness  of  a 
point  here  and  there  and  abated  the  fury  of 
its  smart  with  mild  impersonal  reasonableness. 

The  packet  contained  letters  from  Rosalie 
to  her  husband  ;  her  temptation  was  to  read 
them. 

"  No,"  said  she  to  herself,  "  those  are  the 
love-letters  of  another  woman.  I  have  not 
the  right." 

There  was  a  faded  flower  or  so  and  a 
likeness ;  the  case  of  the  latter  she  opened,  and 
gazed  upon  it  with  but  slight  emotion.     Her 
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power  of  suffering  seemed  in  part  exhausted. 
She  even  found  the  portrait  interesting  and 
noted  its  charm  and  beauty  ;  unthinkingly 
she  blew  away  a  spot  of  dust  that  rested  on 
the  cheek. 

Then  she  took  the  packet  into  her  own 
possession  and  locked  it  in  the  place  where 
she  had  a  habit  of  gathering  those  things 
which  Normans  carelessness  left  unguarded. 
At  night  when  he  came  home,  he  found  her 
a  beautiful  kind  stranger  in  his  house,  and  all 
his  preconceptions  fell  away  into  ashes. 

But  grief  is  many-sided,  and  there  were 
days  when  her  self-respect  swooned  before 
the  blow  it  had  received.  Day  after  day  it 
might  be  so  ;  day  after  day  she  seemed  to 
strive  with  a  burden  she  could  not  lift.  The 
blow  had  been  double-edged  and  cut  the 
springs  of  joy  in  two  places.  Not  only  had 
she  failed  to  keep  her  heart's  love,  but  she 
was  palsied  by  the  feeling  that  she  had 
bestowed  her  own  unworthily  ;  the  father  of 
her  children  had  fallen  from  her  respect. 
And  if  any  one  knew  it !  Against  this  dread 
she  could  not  rise — the  eyes  of  the  world 
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upon  it,  upon  him !  She  shrank  before 
imagined  words,  and  her  eyes  caught  pictured 
glances.  This  sick  and  cruel  phantasy  was 
an  intolerable  torment ;  no  meek  submission 
could  bring  peace  from  the  assault.  At  last 
she  found  that  agony  thrust  her  to  that  timid 
courage  which  calls  down  the  blow  upon 
itself. 

"At  least,"  said  she,  "let  the  first  stone 
be  cast  by  the  hand  of  a  friend." 

And  then  she  sent  for  Irene. 

Constantia  received  her  in  the  work-room, 
which  was  consecrated  amongst  other  uses 
to  long  confidential  discussions  between  the 
two. 

"  It  is  not  the  children,"  she  explained 
quickly,  when  her  sister  had  seated  herself 
and  with  ordinary  composure  drawn  a  small 
embroidery  case  from  her  pocket. 

Irene,  who  had  taken  for  granted  that  some 
scheme  about  the  children  was  to  be  the 
subject,  instinctively  laid  aside  her  work  and 
contemplated  her  sister  more  narrowly,  see- 
ing for  the  first  time  the  traces  which  anguish 
had  left  on  her  brow.     Constantia,  faltering 
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under  the  burden  of  speech  led  her  on  by- 
degrees.  She  drew  a  hypothetical  case  of  a 
girl  in  good  position  who  might  form  a 
different  conception  of  moral  conduct  from 
their  own,  and  who  might — act  on  it.  She 
sketched  her  incident  as  lightly  as  she  could, 
in  hints  and  figures  of  speech,  her  tongue 
shrinking  from  the  bitter  nature  of  its  subject. 

Irene  listened  in  wondering  silence  ;  she 
formed  no  idea  of  the  event  as  it  touched 
Constantia,  but  leapt  to  some  apprehension 
of  the  nature  of  the  case.  The  girl  was 
Rosalie  of  course ;  the  thing  that  had  hap- 
pened was  that  her  instinct's  dim  foreboding 
was  realized. 

"  You  are  speaking  of  Rosalie  Trelyon," 
said  she  after  consideration;  "  you  are  telling 
me  that  she  has  made — a  great  mistake." 

"  It  may  be  so,"  murmured  Constantia. 

"It  probably  is  so,"  continued  Irene  firmly  ; 
"  recklessness  such  as  Rosalie's  might  easily 
lapse  into  something  destructive." 

"  Yes  ?  "  said  Constantia. 

"  Leaps  in  the  dark  by  reckless  people  are 
very  harmful.     On  the  other  hand,  if  women 
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blameless  in  life  and  spirit  would  but  take 
their  stand  calmly  and  frankly  upon  a  natural 
basis  instead  of  huddling  the  physical  away 
and  denying  their  own  nature,  I  think  fewer 
errors  would  be  made.  Cleanly  people  see 
things  truly.  Vice  throws  the  glamour  of 
vicious  mystery  over  this  subject,  and  a 
woman's  duplicity  about  it  is  a  reflection  of  a 
bad  man's  vice." 

So  Irene  talked,  feeling  that  her  phrases 
though  true  in  themselves  were  somehow 
failing  of  their  mark.  A  heaviness  of  heart 
out  of  the  range  of  theory  lay  between  her- 
self and  sister.  But  Constantia  listened 
willingly  ;  so  far  she  was  not  hurt.  Was  it 
perhaps  possible  that  Irene's  mind  might 
prove  a  fortress  from  which  an  enemy  would 
not  shoot  darts  ?  And  would  she  understand 
anything  about  the  common  way  along  which 
humanity  falters  and  she  herself  was  creeping 
in  ragged  destitution  ?  For  who  can  separ- 
ate himself  from  his  near  one's  sin  ?  She 
took  her  sister's  hand  and  pressed  it  against 
her  heart  while  she  looked  mutely  and  en- 
treatingly  into  her  eyes.     Ah,  but  what  a  fear  ! 
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If  she  spoke,  the  wild  tiger  of  moral  indig- 
nation would  spring  from  them  and  tear 
her  trembling  spirit  to  pieces.  None  would 
understand  what  she  was  feeling,  that  her 
husband's  unfaithfulness  was  her  own  beg- 
gary and  rags.  She  bore  him  dishonoured 
still  in  her  heart  of  hearts  ;  she  was  humble 
as  one  who  asks  an  alms  ;  her  dark  eyes 
shrank  terrified  at  the  grey  peace  of  Irene's. 
And  yet  she  spoke.  She  murmured  out  the 
words,  still  with  her  sister's  hand  pressed 
against  her  breast. 

"  Norman  is  not  faithful  to  me,"  she  said. 
And  then  she  told  the  story. 

Irene  listened  in  silence ;  her  face,  when 
Constantia  timidly  glanced  at  it,  was  not  to 
be  read  ;  in  the  serene  depths  of  the  eyes 
were  thoughts  ;  presently  a  tear  or  two 
dropped  over  her  cheeks.  That  was  a  mo- 
mentary relief;  but  when  would  the  stones 
fall  and  the  cries  of  "Scoundrel!  Wretch! 
Infamy  !"  come  ? 

Irene  wiped  the  tears  away  and  folded  her 
hands  on  her  knee. 

"  Oh !  "  said  she,  "I  am  sorry  for  him." 
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The  tone  was  gentle.  Physical  giddiness 
kept  Constantia  silent  for  many  minutes,  but 
during  that  time  she  found  herself  again  and 
called  herself  again  by  Norman's  name  with 
lips  that  did  not  so  much  tremble ;  after 
many  days  the  burning  spot  of  agony  was 
bathed  with  dew. 

"  Irene,"  she  murmured,  scarcely  daring  to 
add  a  word,  "do  you  understand?  You  so 
blameless — placed  so  high — apart " 

Her  words  broke  off.  Irene's  face  was 
changed  by  a  look  of  pain. 

"  Do  not  do  me  such  an  injustice  !  "  cried 
she,  almost  fiercely.  "  Can  any  one  of  us  bear 
to  be  isolated  from  the  common  humanity  ? 
Better  to  fall  than  to  hold  aloof!  Norman's 
fall  is  pitiful — but  I  understand.  Rosalie's 
fall  is  piteous  :  I  understand  it — I  understand. 
You  say  I  am  blameless  ?  So  I  am  ;  I  have 
that  second-rate  quality.  But  it  is  not  the 
best  of  life,  Constantia  ;  it  is  merely  a  tribute 
to  imperfect  social  conditions.  Like  faithful- 
ness in  a  slave,  mechanical  obedience  in  a 
soldier,  monotonous  industry  in  a  worker 
fighting  the  wolf  at  the  door." 
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She  paused  and  took  up  a  calmer  tone. 

"  Put  my  blamelessness  in  the  right  place," 
she  continued.  "  Each  knows  the  meaning 
of  the  social  bond  of  limitation  laid  on  him- 
self by  present  conditions.  Unfortunately 
some  fall  away  from  that  bond.  Some  of  us 
recognize  it  as  a  second-rate  affair,  and  yet 
hold  to  it  for  all-sufficient  reasons.  The 
worst  women  of  all,  in  despite  and  hate  of 
their  own  virtue,  bind  it  as  an  iron  rule  on 
others." 

"  It  is  like  my  own  thought,"  murmured 
Constantia. 


END    OF    VOL.    II. 
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